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WATS  TO  SELL  MORE 

C  A  N  N  [  0 


CANNED  MILK 

l^vaporateilaiul Condensed  milks  take  tliespotli^ht 
in  Caneo's  retail  frnH'ery  advertising  during  .Inly. 

The  above  advertisement — one  of  a  montlily 
series  on  leading  eanned  fiMids — is  planned  to 
help  more  than  100,000  retailers  sell  more  canned 
milk.  First,  by  explaining  the  difference  between 
Evaporated  and  Condensed,  and  pointing  out 
their  different  uses.  Second,  by  offering  selling 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 


suggestions  that  every  grocer  will  find  practical. 

Make  a  point  of  calling  this  and  future  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  your  sales  force,  ^e 
want  this  series  to  be  useful  to  you  in  promoting 
sales  of  your  ow  n  brand. 

NOTE:  Next  month's  advertisement  tcill  feature 
Canned  Baby  Fomls. 


In  July . 

Helping  the  grocer 
sell  more 


New  York 

New  York  Central  Bldg. 
Chicoqo 

104  So.  Michigan  Ave. 

San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  Street 


EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 


CHICAGO,  ILLIIVOI§ 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS— PEAS— BEANS  — SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


ROGERS  STRINGLESS  GREEN  REFUGEE 

freedom  from  disease,  and  for  yield,  and  for  all 
around  quality  in  the  can,  we  know  of  no 
green-podded  variety  superior  to  ROGERS' 
western-grown  Refugee.  BLOOD  TELLS 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  B^orth  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  U.  S.  A* 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 
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CANS  > 


modem  eciuipment 
and  greater  service 


w 

CUT  PRO¬ 
DUCTION 
COSTS  IN 


"IT’S  BETTER  PACKED  IN  TIN" 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  Hie  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

The  passage  of  the  “skeletonized”  NRA,  with  the 
elimination  of  all  codes  and  any  efforts  to  enforce 
such,  is  merely  the  writing  of  the  epitaph  on  the 
tomb  of  what  was  the  finest  effort  or  start  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  the  golden  rule  ever  made  by 
any  nation.  As  an  acid-test  of  that  statement,  regard 
those  who  were  its  opponents,  and  who  now  profit 
most  from  its  demise.  Of  course,  it  was  not  perfect ; 
what  human  effort  ever  is  ?  It  needed  brushing  up,  a 
tightening  up  here  and  an  easing  off  there,  as  in  any 
invention,  but  as  a  foundation  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  in  view  it  will  loom  larger  and  larger  as 
the  years  go  by.  You  will  see  forward-looking  nations 
in  other  sections  of  the  world  adopt  the  plan  and  work 
it  to  perfection.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  power  of  the  opponents,  the  miracle  is 
that  it  lasted  as  long  as  it  did,  and  that  it  could 
accomplish  the  amount  of  good  it  did.  As  we  descend 
once  more  into  the  valley  of  beastial  practices  and 
unbridled  competition,  men  will  look  back  with  long¬ 
ing  upon  the  time  when  they  first  learned  that  busi¬ 
ness  could  be  conducted  upon  the  high  plane  of  fair 
dealing.  Just  that  one  lesson  learned  from  the  codes 
and  from  NRA  is  worth  all  it  cost — ^the  greatest 
industrial  gain  any  nation  ever  made.  We’ll  go  back 
to  it! 

:|c  ]|c  4c 

It  is  said  that  trade  associations  now  have  an 
opportunity  such  as  they  never  had  before,  to  serve 
their  individual  industries;  to  retain  and  to  develop 
the  good  disclosed  by  the  codes.  They  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but  as  to  effecting  what  the  codes  were  well 
set  upon  doing,  it  is  not  only  to  be  doubted,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  expect  it.  The  associations  are  back  to 
exactly  where  they  were  before;  they  can  resolute, 
and  resolute,  ad  finitum,  and  the  very  voters  for  the 
unanimous  resolutions  will  forget  all  about  them,  even 
before  they  leave  the  meeting  room.  Just  as  it  has 
always  been  in  the  more  than  forty  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  among  canners’  associations — and  do  you  happen 
to  know  that  canners  associations  stand  foremost 
among  all  trade  associations  of  this  country,  in  so- 
called  efficiency?  But  they  have  no  power  to  enforce 
their  decisions  or  agreements.  All  such  actions  are 


purely  voluntary.  That  is  where  NRA  came  in :  having 
resoluted,  an  industry  could  ask  the  Government  to 
employ  its  police  power  to  enforce  its  resolutions, 
everywhere,  in  all  States,  just  as  the  association  resolu¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  govern  not  just  in  the  State  where 
passed,  nor  only  in  interstate  transaction,  but  over  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  industry.  That  is  what  the 
great  millions  of  newly  hatched  Constitutional  lawyers 
rose  up  in  their  might  and  declared  unlawful;  that’s 
what  the  great  Supreme  Court  decided  was  illegal; 
that’s  why  NRA  was  killed.  And  who  killed  it?  The 
fellows  who  did  not  want  such  resolutions  carried  out 
or  obeyed.  Why  ?  Because  the  resolutions  were  made  to 
stop  the  unfair  trading  of  these  very  fellows.  Well, 
under  association  action  are  they  going  to  act  any 
better?  Yea,  verily,  the  trade  associations  have  their 
greatest  opportunity — ^to  flunk  just  as  they  have  in¬ 
variably  done  in  the  past,  so  far  as  reaching  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  black-sheep  are  concerned.  The  more 
one  considers  that  Supreme  Court  decision — well,  it 
is  hot,  isn’t  it? 

*  *  « 

THE  AAA  STATUS — Under  a  special  rule  limiting 
debate  to  six  hours  and  permitting  amendments  from 
the  floor,  the  House,  on  June  18th,  passed  H.  R.  8492, 
the  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

The  section  in  the  Bill,  as  passed,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  impose  control,  reads  as  follows : 

“(2)  Orders  issued  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  the  following  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  the  products  thereof 
(except  products  of  naval  stores),  or  to  any 
regional,  or  market  classification  of  any  such  com¬ 
modity  or  product:  Milk,  fruits  (including  pecans 
and  walnuts  but  not  including  apples  and  not  in¬ 
cluding  fruits  for  canning),  tobacco,  vegetables 
(not  including  vegetables  for  canning),  and  naval 
stores  as  defined  in  the  Naval  Stores  Act.  As  used 
in  this  section  the  term  ‘vegetables’  include  soy¬ 
beans.” 

The  Bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  go  through  in  this  form  remains  to  be  seen.  Of 
this  we  have  always  felt  reasonably  certain :  No  sane, 
sensible  business-man  Senators  or  Representative, 
while  trying  to  help  agriculture,  will  consent  to  annul 
those  very  efforts  by  so  ham-stringing  the  best  cash 
customers  of  the  growers  (the  canners),  as  was 
threatened  in  the  first  draft  of  this  legislation.  Human 
foods  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  at  least  worthy 
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of  some  consideration,  if  not  as  much  as  horse  and 
hog  foods.  The  canning  industry  furnishes  the  great 
market,  and  cash  return,  for  such  human  foods.  The 
imposed  licenses  would  have  killed  that  great  industry, 
and  rid  those  growers  of  their  market;  moreover,  it 
would  have  heavily  penalized  the  consuming  public, 
which  is  now  dependent  upon  canned  foods.  Can  any¬ 
one  imagine  our  Statesmen  doing  such  a  foolish,  un¬ 
economic,  destructive  thing,  or  anything  that  would 
even  threatened  such  a  result?  Why  the  growers,  as 
well  as  the  populace  would  rise  up  against  them. 

As  now  drawn  the  canners  will  co-operate  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  their  growers ;  the  people  will  continue 
to  be  supplied  with  these  dependable  foods  at  their 
always  low  prices,  and  prosperity  will  be  helped  on  a 
pace,  not  just  for  the  canners,  but  for  all  that  immense 
labyrinth  of  business  which  depends  upon  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  growers. 

Watch  the  progress  of  this  bill  through  the  Senate, 
but  rest  assured  that  the  extremists  will  not  run 
away  with  the  good  sense  of  Congress. 

CODE  HOURS  AND  WAGES  CONTINUE— We 
have  already  recorded  the  determination  of  many 
State  groups  of  canners  who  have  pledged  themselves 
to  keep  in  force  the  wages  and  hours  called  for  under 
the  Canning  Code.  Now  come  forward  the  canners 
of  Illinois,  who  on  June  11th  unanimously  decided, 
through  the  Illinois  Canners  Association,  to  continue 
to  operate  under  the  Canning  Code.  President  S.  B. 
Cutright  is  very  properly  proud  of  this  action.  And 
that  is  the  attitude  of  very  reputable  canner. 


INC  TRADE  June  2U,  1935 

And  from  down  in  Ohio,  comes  this  wire : 

Clyde,  Ohio,  June  15th. 

“At  a  meeting  called  by  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ohio  Canners  Association,  in  Columbus,  June 
13th,  for  Ohio  Pea  Industry,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  following  Ohio  pea  canners  to  maintain 
the  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  the  pea  pack,  as  provided 
for  men  and  women  under  the  Code  of  Fair  Competi¬ 
tion  for  the  canning  industry.  By  this  action  the 
same  wage  rates  per  hour  for  the  1935  pea  pack  will 
be  paid  as  were  paid  under  the  NR  A  during  1934.” 
And  the  wire  is  signed: 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  McCoy  Canned  Foods 
Co.,  Winorr  Canning  Co.,  Sears  &  Nichols  Corp.,  De- 
graff  Food  Co.,  and  Winchester  Canning  Co.  This 
embraces  the  pea  canners  of  that  State.  < 

FHA  TO  LOAN  TO  CANNERS— The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  has  issued  revised  regula¬ 
tions,  approved  May  28th,  1935,  under  which  it  is 
possible  for  canners,  not  able  to  negotiate  sufficient 
loans  or  for  long  enough  time,  to  arrange  for  such 
loans  payable  in  five  years.  Regulation  24  expressly 
provides  for  this,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  financing 
repairs,  alterations,  improvements  or  the  purchase  of 
machinery  or  equipment.  The  FHA  loans  no  money, 
but  it  insures  the  loans  made  by  banks  operating  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  aggregate  loan,  and  the  banks  find  this  ample. 
Up  to  $50,000  can  be  so  borrowed,  under  safeguards. 
Over  $69,000,000  has  been  so  loaned  by  FHA  and  now 
this  service  is  made  available  to  canners. 


We  Offer  To  Canners 

A  Complete  Field  Warehouse  Service 

On  Canned  Foods  Held  in  Your  Own  Warehouse 

We  Now  Provide 

THE  SAME  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS 
THE  SAME  FINANCING 


Formerly  Available 

Only  at  Our  Metropolitan  Warehouses 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Founded 

1894 


BALTIMORE 

MD. 


Resources 

$750,000 


(Del-Mar- Va  Office:  Easton,  Md.  --  William  S.  Willis,  Manaser) 
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Standardizing  Mold  Counting 

By  HAROLD  V.  DARNELL 

Chemist,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department  - 
Talk  Given  To  The  Indiana  Canners,  May  2,  1935 


A  S  a  member  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Indiana 
h\  Food  and  Drug  Department,  I  desire  to  thank 
/  \you  for  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  the  members  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association. 

I  have  named  the  topic  chosen  for  discussion,  “Stan¬ 
dardizing  Mold  Counting.”  Occasionally,  during  the 
canning  season,  -word  reaches  our  office  of  rather  wide 
variations  in  the  mold  counts  of  supposedly  identical 
samples  counted  by  different  analysts.  We,  who  have 
had  some  experience  with  mold  count  work,  feel  that 
there  are  several  reasons  for  these  variations  and  I 
will  attempt  to  name  and  explain  some  of  these. 

The  importance  of  a  chemist  or  any  person  qualified 
to  perform  mold  counting,  to  a  canning  plant  that 
produces  tomato  products  is  well  known  to  all  of  you. 
Mold  counting  facilities  are  invaluable  to  the  canner 
who  desires  to  produce  a  legal  product  and  who  desires 
to  keep  an  accurate  check  on  the  condition  of  his 
produce  at  the  time  it  is  packed.  A  mold  count  offers 
an  additional  term  by  which  the  quality  of  the  product 
may  be  expressed  and,  together  with  specific  gravity 
and  color  ratings,  affords  a  common  language  by  which 
the  product  can  be  and  should  be  bought  and  sold  on 
the  market.  All  this,  I  believe,  is  common  knowledge 
and  does  not  need  further  elaboration. 

Granted  that  the  canner  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  mold  count  of  his  product,  let  us  consider  in  just 
what  ways  he  may  obtain  this  knowledge.  Before  we 
discuss  these  ways,  however,  I  would  like  to  have  it 
understood  that  our  department  cannot  and  will  not 
attempt  to  advocate  any  particular  form  of  mold  count 
service.  Each  of  you  has  his  own  individual  problem 
to  solve  and,  while  we  will  offer  suggestions  and  advice 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we  do  not  believe  it  proper 
for  this  department  to  say  “you  must  have  your  mold 
count  services  handled  this  way  and  no  other  way.” 
First  of  all,  the  canner  may  engage  the  services  of  a 
commercial  chemist  who  has  a  laboratory  equipped  to 
give  mold  counts  and,  if  the  canner  does  so,  he  will 
send  in  at  regular  intervals  representative  samples  of 
his  products  and  in  due  time  will  receive  reports  from 
the  laboratory.  Second,  he  may  engage  the  services 
of  the  trained  analysts  of  a  commercial  laboratory. 
In  this  case,  the  technicians  will  come  to  the  plant  and 
remain  there  during  the  canning  season,  or  as  long 
as  their  services  are  required.  Third,  the  canner  may 
himself  hire  counters  who  are  known  to  him  or  who 
can  furnish  satisfactory  references  as  to  their  ability. 
Fourth,  the  canner  can  select  members  of  his  own 
personnel,  see  that  they  are  properly  trained,  and  in 
this  way  assure  himself  of  mold  count  services. 


Assuming,  in  the  first  case,  whereby  samples  are 
sent  to  a  commercial  laboratory,  that  the  laboratory 
can  furnish  prompt  and  accurate  reports,  we  do  not 
believe  there  is  need  for  further  discussion.  However, 
we  do  believe  that  in  the  next  three  cases  there  is  very 
definite  need  for  a  lot  of  discussion.  First  of  all, 
we  will  consider  the  trained  technicians  who  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  laboratory  or  who  are  directly  hired  by 
the  canner  himself.  These  counters  ivill  perform  their 
services  at  the  canning  plant  and  not  in  a  laboratory 
equipped  for  that  kind  of  work.  And  that,  in  our 
estimation,  is  where  the  trouble  begins. 

Mold  counting,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  procedure, 
requires  concentration  of  the  highest  type  in  order  to 
obtain  accurate  results.  The  majority  of  us,  when  we 
are  required  to  perform  a  delicate  piece  of  work  or  to 
give  careful  consideration  to  an  important  problem, 
are  not  gifted  with  the  ability  to  completely  shut  our¬ 
selves  away  from  our  surroundings.  We  generally 
need  soliutde  and  we  go  out  and  find  it.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  mold  counter.  He  cannot  be  expected  to 
continually  provide  accurate  counts  when  he  is  forced 
to  work  in  noisy,  crowded  and  otherwise  unsuitable 
conditions.  We  have  seen  counters  attempting  to  work 
in  small  offices,  the  plant  itself,  scale  rooms  and  rooms 
so  brilliantly  lighted  by  sunlight  that  they  resem.bled 
the  interiors  of  greenhouses.  In  one  case,  a  micro¬ 
scope  was  mounted  about  three  yards  away  from  a 
weighing  platform.  Everytime  a  truck  rumbled  over, 
the  floors,  walls,  windows  and  tables  shook  and 
rattled  while  the  microscope  itself  performed  like  a 
pogo-stick. 

Don’t  misunderstand  us.  The  counters  do  not  need 
a  $5,000  laboratory  to  work  in.  But  do  give  them  at 
least  a  small  cubby-hole,  where  they  can  work  alone; 
provide  them  with  a  solid  table  of  the  right  height 
for  the  microscope;  a  comfortable  chair  to  sit  in; 
shades  on  the  windows  so  that  the  outside  glare  of 
light  can  be  controlled ;  and  electric  and  water  outlets. 
All  of  these  items  are  important  in  that  they  will 
permit  the  analyst  to  work  under  satisfactory  condi¬ 
tions  and  yet  the  cost  to  the  canner  will  be  negligible. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  analyst  whom  the 
canner  will  select  from  his  own  personnel  and  have 
trained  to  do  mold  counting  and  other  duties.  Select 
an  intelligent  person  with  plenty  of  self-confidence, 
and  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  a  microscope.  See 
that  he  is  properly  trained  and  provide  him  with  a 
good  microscope  that  has  been  standardized  for  mold 
counting.  We  heartily  recommend  a  binocular  micro¬ 
scope;  that  is  a  scope  with  two  eye-pieces.  Such  a 
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microscope  is  really  the  only  suitable  type  to  use  when 
the  analyst  has  to  count  samples  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  A  mechanical  stage,  a  drop-in-cross-ruled-: 
disk ;  a  suitable  electric  lamp  and  Howard  mold  count¬ 
ing  cells  are  also  items  of  equipment  that  the  analyst 
must  have.  Remember,  this  equipment  once  purchased 
will  last  for  years  if  properly  cared  for,  thereby 
causing  the  original  investment  to  be  the  only  cost. 

In  regards  to  all  analysts  who  work  at  the  plant,  it 
is  very  important  to  remember  that  one  analyst  can 
only  handle  a  limited  number  of  samples  daily.  During 
periods  when  the  mold  count  of  the  product  being 
packed  approaches  the  maximum  legal  limit;  that  is, 
a  count  of  50  per  cent,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
analyst  to  carefully  check  each  count  he  makes.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  periods  the  absolute  number  of  samples  one 
analyst  can  handle  per  day  is  15.  To  attempt  to  count 
more  than  15  samples  a  day  will  invariably  cause 
erroneous  results  and  trouble  for  the  counter.  There¬ 
fore,  remember  that  the  counter  can  only  do  what  is 
humanly  possible  and  no  more. 

The  department  feels  that  if  the  suggestions  we  have 
offered  are  followed  by  you,  the  benefits  derived  from 
having  on  hand  complete,  accurate  mold  counts  will 
be  well  worth  the  expense  involved.  We  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  protection  as  well  as  a  matter  of 
economics  and  that  it  is  a  subject  that  your  organiza¬ 
tion  could  well  spend  time  discussing  in  the  near 
future. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  technicians 
of  our  department  are  always  willing  to  cooperate  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  with  the  association  members. 
And  at  this  time  we  would  like  to  extend  our  best 
wishes  for  a  very  successful  canning  season  during  the 
coming  months. 

THE  PEA  APHIS 

By  Hugh  Glasgow 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Before  New  York  Canners  School 
March  5th  aivd  6th,  1935 

The  pea  aphis,  while  perhaps  not  so  consistently 
destructive  in  New  York  as  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  abundant 
every  season  in  some  sections  of  the  State  to  cause 
appreciable  damage  to  the  pea  crop.  During  certain 
seasons,  such  as  the  one  we  have  just  passed  through, 
the  aphis  may  appear  in  epidemic  form  and  involve 
almost  the  entire  pea  acreage  of  the  State.  Following 
such  an  outbreak  there  is  naturally  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  both  the  canner  and  the  grower  in 
any  program  designed  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  losses 
caused  by  the  insect.  Various  measures  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  30  or  40 
years  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  while  certain  of  these 
undoubtedly  have  merit  and  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  very  helpful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  wholly  satisfactory  method 
for  insuring  a  profitable  crop  of  peas  during  an  aphis 
year. 


Perhaps  the  oldest  method  of  control  is  the  one  based 
on  the  idea  of  dislodging  the  insects  from  the  pea  vines 
by  some  mechanical  means  and  either  collecting  and 
disposing  of  them  or  leaving  them  on  the  ground  with 
the  chance  that  they  may  fail  to  regain  their  position 
on  the  plants.  Such  mechanical  devices,  while  perhaps 
having  a  place  in  special  situations,  appear  to  hold  but 
little  promise  as  a  general  solution  of  this  pea  aphis 
problem. 

The  intimate  relation  that  certain  other  leguminous 
host  plants  of  the  aphis,  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa,  bear 
to  outbreaks  of  the  insect  in  pea  plantings  is  too  well 
known  to  the  pea  canner  to  need  more  than  casual  men¬ 
tion.  The  presence  of  such  crops  may  unquestionably 
aggravate  the  aphis  situation  greatly,  but  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  little  that  can  be  done  about  it. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  certain  varieties  of  peas 
are  consistently  much  less  subject  to  aphis  injury  than 
the  more  commonly  grown  sorts.  Unfortunately,  such 
aphis  resistance  varieties  are  usually  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  more  popular  kinds. 

The  pea  aphis  in  New  York  is  subject  to  a  number  of 
natural  checks,  including  several  parasitic  and  pre¬ 
daceous  insects  as  well  as  at  least  one  highly  effective 
fungous  disease  that  may  at  times  almost  wipe  out  an 
aphis  population  in  a  very  short  time  when  conditions 
are  favorable  for  its  rapid  increase. 

The  possibility  of  utilizing  these  natural  checks  in 
fighting  the  pea  aphis  presents  a  highly  attractive  line 
of  attack,  but  unfortunately  no  method  has  so  far  been 
worked  out  of  controlling  their  action  in  the  field  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  common  black  and  red, 
12-spotted  ladybird  beetle  (Hippodamia  convergens). 
The  fact  that  these  beetles  hibernate  in  enormous  colo¬ 
nies  in  certain  parts  of  California  and  other  western 
states  has  made  it  possible  to  collect  them  in  quantities 
for  liberation  in  aphis  infested  fields.  An  elaborate 
technique  has  been  worked  out  for  collecting  and  hand¬ 
ling  these  beetles,  but,  while  20  years  or  more  ago 
this  means  of  aphis  control  was  generally  regarded 
with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  certain  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  field  have 
raised  serious  doubts  as  to  the  general  practicability 
of  their  use  for  pea  aphis  control.  While  there  can  be 
little  question  that  the  liberation  of  large  numbers  of 
the  ladybird  beetles  in  an  infested  pea  field  should, 
under  favorable  conditions,  have  profound  influence  on 
the  aphis  population,  the  method  is  not  now  regarded 
with  as  much  favor  as  formerly  and  clearly  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  final  answer  to  the  pea  aphis  problem 
as  was  at  one  time  hoped. 

The  pea  aphis,  like  most  insects  of  this  type,  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  various  contact  insecticides,  such  as  nicotine 
preparations,  but  since  the  value  of  the  pea  crop  does 
not  ordinarily  warrant  any  very  heavy  outlay  for  pest 
control  the  opportunities  of  controlling  the  insect  by 
means  of  insecticide  applications  are  somewhat  limited. 
While  it  may  be  possible  by  the  use  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  suitable  insecticides  to  very  largely  free  a 
pea  field  from  aphids,  and  at  a  cost  that  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  prohibitive,  the  practicability  of  dusting  as  a 
general  means  of  control  still  seems  open  to  some 
question. 


(^Continued  on  page  26) 


the  best  machine  developed  for  placing 
a  lilce  amount  of  salt  in  each  can/^ 


“The  No.  10  Hume  Dispensing  Machine  that  we  have— gave  entire  satisfaction.  The 
machine  was  purchased  on  30  days  trial— we  made  payment.  We  could  think  of  no  better 
recommendation.”  Hoosier  Tomatoes,  Inc.,  Bargersville,  Ind.  (Kenneth  N.  Rider.) 

“We  found  this  Machine  capable  of  doing  all  you  claim  for  it.  Our  experience  in  its 
use  this  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Believe  it  an  economical  device  for  any  one  requiring 
this  nanner  of  depositing  salt.”  Egypt  Canning  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  (R.  W.  Jessup.) 

“The  Salt  Dispenser  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  season  worked  satisfactorily  and 
gave  us  a  nice  even  distribution  of  salt  throughout  our  products.”  American  Stores  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Believe  thatweshould  tell  you  how  satisfactory  the  two  Hume  Salt  Dispensing  Machines 
were  which  we  purchased  from  you.  We  used  one  of  these  machines  on  our  No.  10  line  and 
the  other  on  a  No  1  tomato  line.  They  were  entirely  satisfactory.  One  splendid  feature- 

they  deposit  an  equal  amount  of  salt  in  each  can. - they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  type 

of  machine  we  have  ever  used.  They  did  not  give  us  a  minute’s  trouble  during  the  entire 
season.”  Caar  Canning  Co.,  Redkey,  Ind.  (H.  L.  Aukerman.) 

“I  used  the  Hume  Salt  Dispenser  last  season  on  No.  2  tomatoes  on  a  line  running  90  cans 
per  minute.  Expect  to  speed  this  up  to  130  cans  per  minute  in  ‘35  and  anticipate  good  re¬ 
sults.”  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Md. 

“Salter  is  giving  100%  satisfaction  in  every  way.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  onthesim- 
plicity  and  performance  of  this  little  machine.”  Butterfield  Canning  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
(Win.  E.  Butterfield.) 

“We  used  these  (machines)  on  tomatoes  exclusively  to  deposit  the  salt  in  No.  I’s,  2’s,2J’s 
audio’s.  Webelievethe  machine  far  superior  to  any  method  that  has  been  developed.” 
Eaton  Canning  Co.,  Eaton,  Ind.  (R.  M.  Butterfield.) 

*  ‘  Machine  was  used  during  our  spinach  pack  on  a  straight  line.  We  found  it  entirely  satis, 
factory.  We  have  recently  started  on  string  beans  and  installed  it  on  our  Hansen  Semi-auto¬ 
matic  String  Bean  Filler.  This  filler  runs  84  cans  per  minute  and  the  machine  handles  the  salt 
perfectly.”  Mayhaw  Canning  Co.,  Laurel ,  Miss.  (A.  G.  Brush. ) 


TRY  IT  FOR  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Just  Say  the  word — 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC 

LOMBARD  &  CONCORD  STS.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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June  24, 1935 


'GRAMS  oF  INTEREST 


A  REAL  WAREHOUSING  SERVICE.  Making  its  appear¬ 
ance  for  the  first  time  in  this  issue  is  the  advertisement  of 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Company,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
who  offer  a  very  unique  warehousing  service.  Scranton  is  very 
favorably  located  in  a  well  populated  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  therefore,  a  large  canned  foods  consuming  section.  The 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Company  has  modern  sprinkler 
equipped  warehouses  with  low  insurance  rates,  offering  storage 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  These  warehouses  have  direct  track 
connections  with  the  D.  L.  &  W.  Railway  Company  and  the 
D.  &  H.  Railway  Corporation.  The  Company  operates  a  truck¬ 
ing  service  to  practically  all  points  within  a  100  mile  radius 
of  Scranton,  with  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates  and  in  some  instances 
storage  in  transit  is  available.  The  company  also  offers  financ¬ 
ing  on  merchandise  in  storage  and  conducts  a  further  service 
of  invoicing  your  customers  and  making  collections,  if  desired. 
As  they  put  it,  “we  will  do  everything  but  sell  your  goods.” 

PLANS  ARE  BEING  CONSIDERED  for  a  FERA  cannery 
at  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee. 

A  NEW  COOPERATIVE  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been 
formed  at  Eldon,  Missouri,  and  the  following  officers  elected: 
Fred  Davis,  President;  Floyd  Apperson,  Vice-President;  D.  K. 
Chrane,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Garrett  Phillips  and  Sim  Woods, 
Directors. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  GROCERS, 
Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have  agreed  to  continue  their  Code 
wage  and  hour  provisions. 

DR.  ARTHUR  L.  DEAN,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the 
pineapple  division  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Territorial  Schools  Commission  by  Governor 
Joseph  B.  Poindexter,  of  Hawaii. 

ETHERIDGE,  WRIGHT  &  ANDREWS,  Inc.,  Orangeburg, 
South  Carolina,  have  agreed  to  operate  a  FERA  vegetable  can¬ 
nery  at  that  place. 

CENTRAL  WISCONSIN  CANNERIES,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis¬ 
consin,  are  making  a  two  story  addition  to  their  Fox  Lake  plant 
to  provide  additional  facilities  for  corn  canning  operations. 

RAY  A.  RICKETTS  CANNING  COMPANY,  Canon  City, 
Colorado,  are  building  a  new  cannery  at  La  Jara,  Colorado, 
to  be  used  for  the  packing  of  peas,  beans,  pumpkin,  spinach  and 
kraut.  Plant  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July. 

YORK,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  will  put  into  operation  a  FERA 
cannery  very  shortly. 

CALIFORNIA  FISH  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  have 
agreed  to  continue  Code  wage  and  hour  provisions. 

CLARENCE  MORTON  SYMONDS,  credited  with  having 
invented  the  salt  and  pepper  shaker  style  of  tin  cans,  passed 
away  at  his  home  at  Bayside  Acres,  San  Rafael,  a  suburb  of 
San  Francisco,  California,  June  14th.  He  was  80  years  of  age 
and  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  daughters.  He  was  at 
one  time  general  manager  of  the  American  Can  Company  at 
San  Francisco,  and  is  credited  with  many  inventions  now  in 
use  in  can  making,  having  held  more  than  30  major  patents. 


NATIONAL  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  with  offices 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  acquired  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
Canning  Company  plant  at  Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  and  are 
converting  it  into  a  modern  pickle  works.  Two  new  additions 
will  be  built  and  two  hundred  cypress  tanks  of  large  capacity 
will  be  erected. 

CLEARY  PACKING  COMPANY,  West  Salem,  Oregon,  have 
changed  the  name  to  Hillman  Packing  Company.  The  plant  has 
been  enlarged  and  much  new  equipment  added  for  the  handling 
of  this  season’s  vegetable  packs. 

C.  L.  GOOCH,  C.  L.  Gooch,  Jr.,  and  C.  E.  Todd  are  the  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Boyle  County  Packing  Company  at  Junction 
City,  Kentucky.  Authorized  capital  $20,000. 

OHIO  PEA  CANNERS,  in  meeting  on  June  13th,  agreed  to 
continue  wage  and  labor  provisions  of  the  Code. 

THE  MENLO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  has  arranged  to 
take  over  the  plants  of  the  United  Packing  Corporation  at  Oak¬ 
land  and  Porterville,  California. 

GROVER  HURT,  formerly  associated  with  Oakland  Packing 
Company,  has  formed  the  San  Joaquin  Canning  Company  at 
San  Francisco,  California. 

KING-McCOY  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Centerville,  Indiana,  by  Herbert  T.  King,  Harry  McCoy 
and  James  E.  Rogers. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  RETAIL  Grocers  of  Baltimore,  at 
their  June  meeting,  agreed  to  continue  Code  wage  and  hour 
provisions,  and  further  passed  a  Resolution  calling  on  all  vol¬ 
untary  chains,  wholesalers,  jobbers  and  corporate  chains  to  op¬ 
erate  under  these  provisions. 

ELWOOD  C.  BOOBAR  &  COMPANY,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  been  made  brokers  for  the  Columbia  River  Packers 
Association,  Inc.,  of  Astoria,  Oregon,  in  Northern  California. 

ROWLANDS  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Pardeeville,  Wisconsin,  by  E.  M.  Rowlands,  M.  A.  Rowlands 
and  O.  S.  Loomis  to  pack  peas,  corn  and  kraut,  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $40,000. 

E.  N.  JONES,  S.  Sheftall  and  G.  M.  Sheftall,  have  organized 
the  All  State  Brokerage  Company  at  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

ARTHUR  FRANKLIN  of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of 
Sussman,  Wormser  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  has 
returned  from  a  four  months’  trip  to  Germany. 

ELEVEN  RELIEF  CANNERIES  are  now  operating  in  the 
area  about  Waycross,  Georgia. 

THE  PLEASANT  GROVE  CANNING  COMPANY  at  Pleas¬ 
ant  Grove,  Utah,  is  remodeling  its  plant  and  making  consider¬ 
able  addition  to  their  warehouse  and  receiving  platform.  The 
Pleasant  Grove  factory  will  operate  this  year,  the  first  time 
in  three  seasons,  with  a  fine  acreage  and  good  prospects.  The 
outlook  for  good  quality  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes  was  never 
better. 

PHOENIX  CITY,  ALABAMA,  plan  to  operate  a  county 
relief  cannery. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORN  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


A  Machine  to  Fit  Your 
Every  Need 

•  For  nearly  half  a  century  it  has 
been  our  constant  aim  to  solve 
yoiir  problems  almost  before  you 
are  aware  of  them,  and  the  “leader” 
machines  for  corn  canners  shown 
on  this  page  are  representative  of 
the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line. 
Nearly  every  item  bearing  the 
Sprague-Sells  name  is  a  recognized 
leader  in  its  field. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  cata¬ 
log  showing  our  complete  line 
of  dependable  canning  machinery 
for  all  food  products.  You  will 
incur  no  obligation  or  cost.  Mail 
coupon  below. 


Universal 
Corn  Cutter 

For  both  whole  ker¬ 
nel  and  cream  style 
corn;  will  single  cut 
for  true  whole  grain 
I  corn;  double  cut  for 
cut  kernel  corn;  and 
will  cut  and  scrape 
for  cream  style  corn. 
Assures  big  increase 
in  yield  and  profits. 


Super  Husker 

The  fastest,  strongest,  most  efficient  green 
corn  husking  machine  ever  built.  Husks 
from  120  to  160  ears  per  minute — han¬ 
dling  all  the  corn  that  two  operators 
can  possibly  feed. 


Model  8  Corn  Siiker 

The  last  word  in  corn  silkers. 
Stronger,  more  rigid  and  requires 
much  less  space  than  other  mod¬ 
els.  Has  all  good  features  of  pre¬ 
vious  silkers  plus  a  number  of 
real  improvements. 


Peerless  Corn  Washer 

For  corn,  pumpkin  and  other  large 
round  products.  Gently  tumbles, 
rubs  and  scrubs  ears,  without 
bruising.  Removes  all  foreign  mat¬ 
ter.  Saves  corn  and  cuts  labor  costs. 


M  &  S  Hi-Speed  Filler 

Handles  more  difficult  can  filling 
jobs  than  any  other  machine  built. 
Action  automatic  and  continuous. 
Unless  can  is  in  proper  position 
to  receive  it,  product  cannot  flow. 
All  cans  filled  exactly  alike.  Fills 
any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 


Other  Machines  for  the 
Corn  Conner 

Peerless  Rehusker 
Peerless  Corn  Trimmer 
High  Pressure  Washer 
Ear  Corn  Brusher 
Inspection  Conveyors 
Ear  Corn  Blancher 
Model  5  Cutter 
Knife  Grinders 
Spiral  Conveyors 
Whole  Grain  Washers 
Blending  Mixers 
Syrup  System 
Resilker 
Cooker-Fillers 
Elevators 
Cob  Crusher 
Corn  Shaker 
Etc.,  etc. 


Duplex  Batch  Mixer  Preheater 

For  batch  mixing  corn,  meats,  etc. 
When  line  is  operating  120  cans 
per  minute,  each  ounce  of  mixed 
corn  receives  6  minutes  heat  treat¬ 
ment,  expelling  much  of  free  air 
contained  in  kernel: — flowing  nat¬ 
ural  starch  smoothly,  allowing  fill¬ 
ing  at  high  temperature  which  is 
essential  to  good  vacuum. 


SEND 

FOR 

THU 

BOOK 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  June  14,  1935 — We  have  25  per  cent 
more  acreage  contracted  than  we  have  ever  had.  Too 
much  rain,  not  near  all  in  the  fields  yet,  and  it  looks, 
at  present,  as  if  we  will  not  have  over  half  of  our 
contracted  acreage  set,  and  if  we  pack  any,  it  will  be 
late. 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  13,  1935 — Acreage  same  as  last 
year.  Stand  good.  Growth  is  two  weeks  behind  last 
year.  Farmers  behind  on  account  of  wet  ground  and 
crop  is  not  likely  to  receive  proper  cultivation.  Too 
cool  now.  When  all  nine  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tices  agree,  it  seems  to  us  an  indication  they  are  right. 
The  United  States  is  not  ready  for  a  dictator.  Your 
slams  at  the  Supreme  Court  are  in  poor  taste. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  17,  1935— Plenty  of  plants 
as  good  as  grown.  75  per  cent  set  out  in  fields.  Only 
drawback  is  that  it  is  too  wet  for  farmers  to  plow. 
It  rained  every  day  this  month,  with  the  exception  of 
one  day  and  that  was  June  10th.  Drowned  out  in 
branch  bottoms.  If  it  would  clear  up  believe  it  would 
make  a  normal  crop.  Too  early  to  tell  anything ;  have 
to  wait  until  you  get  them  in  the  cans  before  you  know 
what  you  have. 

NANTICOKE,  MD.,  June  15,  1935 — Acreage  in  this 
vicinity  is  about  normal.  Most  tomatoes  were  planted 
early  for  wrapping  if  the  price  is  good,  or  for  can¬ 
ning  if  price  on  wrapped  stock  is  low.  Weather  has 
been  pretty  seasonable  and  fields  are  looking  pretty 
good. 

PURDY,  MO.,  June  14, 1935 — Continued  heavy  rains 
throughout  the  Ozarks  doing  serious  damage  to  crops 
of  all  kinds.  All  streams  running  at  flood  stage,  which 
is  doing  heavy  damage  to  low  land  crops.  Setting  well 
over.  Army  worms  and  cut  worms  playing  havoc 
with  many  fields. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  June  13,  1935— About  50  per 
cent  of  plants  set  to  date.  Expected  acreage  about 
30,000  acres,  which  is  65  per  cent  of  normal.  Weather 
conditions  unchanged  in  last  two  weeks.  Excessive 
rain-fall.  Prices  on  futures:  No.  Is,  45c;  2s,  70c;  2V2S, 
95c;  10s,  $3.25. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1935 — Growers  have 
been  obliged  to  reset  a  large  percentage  of  their  plants 
due  to  the  cut  worm,  and  there  will  be  a  loss  to  some 
extent,  of  course,  by  reason  of  this  trouble,  which  is 
very  much  more  than  normal. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  June  14,  1935— Have 
had  a  very  fine  spring  and  planting  season  throughout 
Utah.  In  our  valley,  crops  are  in  excellent  condition. 
There  is  an  increase  in  acreage  as  compared  with  last 
season  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  with  any  kind  of  a 
season  throughout  the  balance  of  the  year,  that  we 
will  get  a  normal  yield.  Past  week  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  warm  and  irrigation  water  has  been  plentiful, 
but  we  are  fearful  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
we  may  be  short  of  a  sufficient  supply  to  mature  all  the 
crops. 


CORN 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  19,  1935 — Planting  is  about 
completed,  but  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  prediction 
regarding  the  crop. 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  13,  1935 — Sugar:  Acreage  up  10 
percent  from  last  year.  Not  much  planted  until  June. 
Slow  germination  and  slow  growth.  At  present  full 
three  weeks  behind  last  year.  Not  likely  to  receive 
proper  cultivation.  Weather  too  cool  for  corn  to  grow. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA,  June  17,  1935— Just 
finished  planting  June  14th.  Early  plantings  show 
good  stands.  Some  damage  being  done  by  cut  worms. 
Season  week  to  10  days  late,  which  can  be  made  up 
with  good  growing  weather. 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  June  17,  1935 — Drowned  out  in 
branch  bottoms. 

ROME,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1935 — All  crops  here  are 
coming  along  very  well.  Growing  conditions  are 
favorable  and  if  conditions  continue,  there  will  be  a 
good  crop  of  all  vegetables. 

PEAS 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  June  19,  1935 — Looks  as  though 
there  might  be  an  average  crop  in  Central  Illinois. 
Packing  began  June  18th. 

HOPE,  IND.,  June  13,  1935 — Show  heavy  growth  of 
vines  in  this  section.  Ripening  slowly.  Alaskas  indi¬ 
cate  good  yield. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  June  16,  1935— Weather, 
moisture,  everything  favorable  for  a  good  crop  in  Ohio, 
at  least  in  this  section. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  June  14,  1935— In 
excellent  condition.  There  is  an  increase  in  acreage  as 
compared  with  last  season,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
with  any  kind  of  a  season  throughout  the  balance  of 
the  year  will  get  a  normal  yield. 

BEANS 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  June  14,  1935 — Have  186  acres 
under  contract.  About  half  planted  and  up,  but  they 
look  awfully  bad ;  too  much  rain.  We  can’t  expect  over 
half  a  crop  on  this  planting. 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  12,  1935 — String- 
beans  :  Just  planted.  Had  fair  rain  yesterday,  the  first 
in  about  seven  weeks.  Ground  is  very  dry.  We  shall 
need  warmer  weather  and  good  rains  to  insure  a  pack. 
Acreage  increased  about  one-fourth  this  year. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  June  13,  1935 — Crop  very 
uncertain  at  this  time  on  account  of  excessive  rainfall. 
Future  prices:  2’s,  70  cents;  lO’s,  $3.25. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1935— Fully  20  per  cent 
of  our  acreage  is  being  plowed  up  and  abandoned,  or 
other  crops  being  put  in  on  the  land,  due  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  worms. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  June  14,  1935— Crop 
in  excellent  condition  in  our  valley. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

(3anne^  ^oo^s  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


PATENTED 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 

MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manufacturers  of 

THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 
THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO.,  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


Efficient,  Practical, 
Economical  -  Built  with 
Brass  Cylinder. 


Improves  Sanitation  and 
Plant  Appearance 

Install  a  Lanssenkamp  Slush  Pump  and  you  can  practically  forset 
about  it  for  years,  at  which  time  it  may  require  replacement  of  pack- 
ins  in  cylinder,  easily  made  and  quickly  adjusted.  The  Lanssen- 
kamp  Slush  Pump  will  remove  all  tomato  peels,  trimmins  and  other 
refuse  which,  if  left  to  accumulate,  makes  a  plant  unsishtly  and  un¬ 
sanitary.  Simple  but  very  efficient.  The  Langsenkamp  Slush  Pump 
is  complete  with  drive  pulley,  ready  for  installation. 

How  about  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Juice  Extractors,  Coils, 

Kettles,  Tanks  and  other  tomato  products  equipment  ? 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  costs  less  if  you  measure  value 
by  performance. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 

227-239  E.  South  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODEItN 

GANSE 


DAMSELITHDCRAPHING  CD. 

INC.  — — — • 

Herman  Earns e ,  Pi-es4-. 

419-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Pmomes — Plata  iS^S-fS^PG 
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MARKETING 
NEW  PACK  PEAS 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  to  The  Canning  Trade 


The  expected  has  happened,  so  far!  Peas  as  they 
are  being  harvested  and  canned  are  making  good 
stock  with  average  careful  handling  at  the  plants. 

A  canner  reports  a  pack  of  eleven  hundred  cases  in  a 
day’s  run  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  cases  stand¬ 
ards,  the  rest  extra  standards.  Right  here  I  ask  a 
question,  when  the  pack  is  finally  disposed  of,  how 
many  of  these  will  be  sold  at  the  price  W  standards? 

A  lot  more  than  the  canner  estimates  at  present.  I’ll 
bet! 

And  along  with  other  expected  happenings  I  never 
hoped  to  see  and  did,  is  the  quoted  remarks  of  a  field 
broker  in  reference  to  offerings  in  new  pack  peas.  He 
says,  “The  boys  are  getting  a  fine  lot  of  standard  peas, 
many  of  them  are  okeh  for  buyers’  labels.”  Quite  a 
frank  admission,  but  of  what?  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  canner  who  will  sell  his  extra  standard  peas  at 
the  price  now  asked  for  “run  of  mine”  pack,  this  de¬ 
partment  has  always  recommended  that  enough  qual¬ 
ity  be  packed  into  the  can  to  insure  movement  of  the 
crop  in  competition  with  what  may  at  any  time  end 
in  an  over  production.  That’s  just  the  exercise  of 
foresight  and  sound  common  sense! 

Your  Best  Under  Your  Own  Label 

I  am  fascinated  by.  the  frankness  of  a  distributor 
of  canned  foods  who  in  his  bulletins  to  the  trade 
strongly  intimates  canners  are  still  foolish  enough  to 
sell  the  best  part  of  their  pack,  their  highest  quality 
in  any  grade  to  buyers  for  private  label  and  dispose 
of  the  carryover  under  their  factory  label.  I  wish  all 
those  who  argued  endlessly  about  the  merits  of  de¬ 
scriptive  labeling  versus  grade  labeling  would  read 
this  statement  by  a  broker  of  standing  and  repute  and 
then  realize  just  how  foolish  many  arguments  have 
been  when  confronted  with  the  cold  facts  of  an  intima¬ 
tion  such  as  is  carried  in  the  wording  of  this  bulletin. 
Think  how  the  private  label  buyer  is  encouraged  to 
believe  he  will  again  be  able  to  make  that  profit  for 
which  private  labels  are  designed,  no  matter  how  the 
public  is  fooled  by  the  bargain. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  you  can  count  on  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  one  hand  the  canners  still  in  business  who  have 
uniformly  sold  their  best  lots  of  canned  foods  for 
buyers’  labels  and  then  disposed  of  the  remainder  of 
the  pack  as  best  they  could.  Years  ago  canner  after 
canner  bamboozled  into  believing  only  by  doing  this 


might  he  warrant  the  serious  consideration  of  big 
buyers  for  their  labels.  One  after  another  continued 
year  after  year  to  glow  with  pride  at  deliveries  made 
to  buyers  taking  large  blocks  of  goods  at  no  better 
than  average  prices.  Year  after  year  we  have  seen 
private  label  buyers  wax  and  grow  fat  on  profits  while 
the  canners  catering  to  their  every  whim  passed  out  of 
the  picture  one  after  another.  I  do  not  mean  that  a 
canner  should  not  take  every  precaution  to  make  a 
good  delivery  according  to  sample  but  I  do  mean  that 
canners  large  and  small  have  been  asleep  too  long 
when  the  matter  of  protecting  their  business  should 
have  been  their  first  consideration. 

Pack  Quality 

Packs  of  canned  peas,  corn,  green  beans,  etc.,  will 
be  made  daily  from  now  until  the  first  killing  frost. 
You  often  see  Safety  First  posters  in  canning  plants, 
they  should  be  prominently  posted.  You  do  not  see 
placed  with  equal  prominence  about  the  factories 
where  canned  foods  are  prepared  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  the  admonition  to  watch  quality.  Workmen  may 
be  replaced,  compensation  will  heal  many  a  bruised 
worker  but  who  carries  compensation  for  the  plant 
owner  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  business  at  any  cost, 
lets  his  peas  stay  in  the  fields  a  day  or  two  longer  than 
they  should  in  order  to  increase  his  yield.  Who  will 
pay  a  canner  for  flavor  lost  when  peas  and  corn  are 
harvested  in  too  great  quantities  and  piled  about  a 
canning  plant  to  spoil  or  nearly  spoil  while  an  over¬ 
worked  force  struggles  to  catch  up  with  their  duties 
and  finally  stumbles  home  to  catch  up  with  lost  sleep? 

Soaked  Peas  Taking  Heavy  Toll 

The  pea  canners  have  an  opportunity  for  which 
they  have  been  looking  for  years.  In  spite  of  warnings 
to  the  contrary,  in  the  face  of  advice  against  it  from 
every  thinking  leader  in  the  canning  industry,  you 
have  seen  the  pack  of  soaked,  dried  peas  increase 
yearly  for  several  years.  This  department  has  re¬ 
cently  commented  on  the  advertising  of  canned,  soaked 
dry  peas  by  large  distributors.  These  columns  how¬ 
ever  may  not  have  mentioned  that  this  same  large 
distributor  attempting  to  increase  volume  and  profits 
by  doing  its  share  toward  causing  housewife  after 
another  to  declare  she  is  through  with  canned  peas 
forever  has  only  lately  staged  a  closing  out  sale  of 
these  substitutes  for  wholesome  canned  peas  at  their 
best.  With  the  prospective  pack  of  canned  peas  what 
it  is,  pea  canners  may  measurably  increase  the  con- 
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IT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

the  necessary  time  to  check  your  fire 
insurance  -  daily  --  during  your  busy 
canning  season. 

Let  us  suggest  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the 

RIGHT 

AMOUNT  OF 
PROTECTION 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  YOUR 

PACK 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


to  meet  your  trade  and  requirements 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  efiioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

yllso  Manufaclurers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS.  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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sumption  of  their  product  if  they  will  pack  quality  into 
their  cans.  If  necessary,  Safety  First  posters  may  well 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  QUALITY  FIRST  posters 
where  each  worker  may  see  them  daily,  dozens  of 
times,  and  in  the  end  be  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  he  or  she  doing  all  they  can  toward  maintaining 
this  quality. 

Proper  Labeling  Needed 

It’s  a  burning  shame  we  are  not  labeling  our  peas 
and  all  canned  foods  this  season  so  that  any  one  in¬ 
terested  may  know  and  remember  the  grade  of  canned 
foods  she  buys  and  the  name  of  the  packer  but  prob¬ 
ably  we  should  be  satisfied  we  are  not  in  a  maze  of 
required  ambigious  description  on  the  labels  in  an 
attempt  to  becloud  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  an 
article  of  food  is  standard,  choice  or  fancy. 

I  say  it’s  a  shame  we  are  not  labeling  our  canned 
foods  by  grades  this  year  but  if  any  more  labels  are 
to  be  secured  it’s  not  too  late  to  start  in  that  direction, 
guided  by  the  quality  Nature  is  providing  for  us  this 
year  if  we  will  only  do  our  part  in  harvesting  at  the 
right  time,  grading  our  raw  product  properly  and 
carefully  supervising  the  processes  of  manufacturing. 

If  you  have  been  selling  your  pack  to  private  label 
buyers,  make  up  your  mind  now  to  interest  even  one 
distributor  in  selling  goods  under  your  label.  Pick  one 
near  home  preferably,  cut  samples  for  him  until  he  is 
convinced  you  have  a  quality  warranting  his  full  sup¬ 
port.  Then  rigidly  maintain  that  quality  even  though 
you  fall  short  of  expected  production  schedules.  If 
you  are  selling  a  private  label  buyer  who  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  canned  soaked  dried  peas  or  canned  field  com, 
show  him  your  samples  of  canned  foods,  talk  about  the 
increased  production  expected  and  suggest  he  will  do 
well  to  omit  buying  those  grades  of  canned  foods  this 
year  in  order  that  consumption  may  be  increased  in 
every  way  possible. 

Push  the  Sale  of  Early  Deliveries 

As  you  make  shipment  of  early  pack  peas,  urge 
your  distributors  by  letter  and  in  person  to  put  them 
out  to  the  trade  at  once  and  to  push  their  sale.  Sug¬ 
gest  they  distribute  them  to  their  trade  with  the 
thought  they  should  be  displayed  with  fresh  peas  in 
the  vegetable  departments  of  all  leading  complete  food 
markets.  If  retail  distributors  advertise  by  means  of 
handbills  or  in  newspapers  persuade  them  to  adver¬ 
tise,  “Canned  Peas,  1935  Pack.”  While  it’s  true,  “If 
it’s  canned,  it’s  fresh”  fresh  pack  peas  are  delicious, 
their  wide  sale  will  create  such  a  favorable  impression 
on  users  their  appetites  for  canned  peas  will  be  sharp¬ 
ened  to  the  benefit  of  the  sales  of  canned  peas  later  in 
the  season. 

In  addition  to  letters  to  buyers  urging  them  to  mer¬ 
chandise  1935  canned  peas  early  and  often,  you  may 
want  to  get  a  message  to  each  retail  grocer.  If  you  do, 
have  printed  some  window  posters  to  be  included  in 
each  fifth  case  packed  and  shipped  early.  This  may 
be  inexpensive,  printed  black  on  white  and  ungummed. 
Just  say  something  like  this,  “Fresh  Pack  1935”  or 
“Just  Received,  1935  Pack.”  In  a  printed  message 
with  the  poster,  urge  your  dealers  to  display  your 


goods  and  the  poster.  Point  out  that  their  sales  and 
profits  will  increase  as  they  do  this. 

And  if  necessary,  display  all  through  your  plants 
during  the  canning  season,  QUALITY  FIRST  signs 
and  bulletins. 

If  a  bumper  crop  or  crops  are  to  be  moved  readily, 
consumption  must  be  increased.  The  surest  road  to 
increased  consumption  and  increased  sales  and  profits 
for  canners  is  by  means  of  packing  higher  and  better 
quality  than  ever  before  and  offering  it  to  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  country  at  fair  and  attractive  prices. 

“Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  j.  'otection.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. 

jIt 

PEOPLE  LIKE  GOOD  FOOD 

By  the  American  Housewife’s  Bureau 

EOPLE  like  good  foods,  and  they  will  go  a  long 
ways  to  get  it.  Witness  the  case  of  Beefsteak 
Charlie.  For  years  New  Yorkers  took  taxis,  sub- 
ways,  trolley  cars,  to  get  to  the  famous  place  known 
as  Beefsteak  Charlie’s,  all  with  one  idea  in  mind— ^to 
get  a  good  beefsteak. 

Came  the  depression,  and  people  began  to  think  in 
terms,  not  of  sirloins  but  of  hamburgers,  and  Beef¬ 
steak  Charlie  went  out  along  with  many  other  good 
things.  But  not  forever.  Things  are  picking  up  and 
Charlie  is  doing  business — not  at  the  old  stand,  but  in 
a  tiny  little  place  over  on  the  East  Side  of  town.  The 
world,  however,  is  beating  the  path  to  his  door. 

It’s  the  way  the  world  is — about  good  food.  So  if 
you’re  not  paying  high  rent  on  the  corner  of  Broad¬ 
way  and  Main,  don’t  feel  too  low  about  it.  Stock  up 
with  good  food  and  the  business  section  may  switch 
to  your  part  of  town  to  accomodate  the  crowds. 

Women  talk  a  lot  about  good  foods,  and  we  have 
listened  with  an  ear  to  the  ground  to  find  out  what 
some  of  the  current  foods  are  that  they  are  talking 
about.  And  here’s  what  we  heard. 

At  a  bridge  party  the  other  day  we  heard  praises 
sung  of  foods  which  make  for  quick  suppers,  when  one 
scurries  home  late — canned  beefsteak  and  onions, 
chipped  beef  in  cream  sauce,  chicken  a  la  King,  chicken 
and  egg  noodles,  hams  and  chickens. 

At  a  porch  party  knitting  bee,  we  listened  in  on 
some  new  fads  for  desserts. 

“Did  you  ever  try  canned  sour  pitted  cherries  in 
those  little  individual  sponge  cake  shells,  and  top  them 
with  sweetened  whipped  cream?  They’re  yummy!” 

“You  know  what  my  husband  likes — and  it’s  per¬ 
fectly  slick  when  you’re  in  a  hurry — takes  only  a 
minute — wedges  of  sliced  canned  pineapple  mixed  with 
whipped  cream  and  marshmallows  cut  in  halves.  You 
pile  it  in  a  tall  parfait  glass,  and  there  you  are.” 

“Loganberry  tarts  are  nice,  if  you  have  lots  of  time 
to  bake  the  shells.  But  the  baker  has  nice  shells  and 
I  just  fill  them  with  those  grand  loganberries  you  buy 
in  cans.  The  children  like  them,  and  they’re  healthful 
for  dessert.” 

And  so  on.  Why  not  try  listening  in  for  yourself? 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


N.  A.  W.  C.  A.  IN  MEETING 
FAVORS  STATE  LAWS 

NACTMENT  of  State  legislation  to  regulate  unfair 
trade  practices,  rather  than  Federal  legislation 
which  may  not  stand  the  constitutional  test  and 
which  might  impose  discriminations  as  between  inter¬ 
state  and  intrastate  commerce,  was  recommended  by 
M.  W.  Griggs,  president  of  National- American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  in  an  address  before  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  officers  and  governors  of  the 
association  in  Indianapolis  this  week. 

“Definitely,  we  are  in  a  transition  period,”  he  said. 
“We  have  been  rudely  shaken  out  of  the  NRA  era  and 
attempted  co-operation  with  business,  and  are  being 
shoved  into  a  period  of  proposed  Government  domina¬ 
tion  of  business  and  the  restoration  of  that  recurring 
suspicion  of  an  attack  upon  middlemen. 

“Thinking  in  terms  of  enforcibility,  of  the  unanimity 
of  trade  opinion,  and  of  avoiding  difficulties  as  be¬ 
tween  state  and  federal  commerce,  we  suggest  the 
enactment  of  state  laws  banning  below-purchase  price 
selling  by  the  retail  distributor. 

“Other  major  trade  evils  centered  around  unduly 
large  secret  rebates  on  quantity  purchases,  splitting 
of  brokerage  and  undue  advertising  allowances  as 
compared  with  actual  services  performed.  National- 
American  vigorously  urged  open  prices,  reasonable 
differentials  in  quantity  purchases  of  highly  identified 
merchandise,  and  official  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
splitting  of  brokerage  was  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
National-American  favored  strict  limitation  of  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  based  upon  actual  performance  of 
services  paid  for.  Because  of  constitutional  inter¬ 
ference  and  also  because  of  unenforcibility,  we  refused 
to  join  in  any  attempt  to  give  either  the  broker  or  the 
wholesale  grocer  or  the  manufacturer  a  monopoly  of 
functions  in  any  field.  Now  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  re-emphasized  constitutional  rights,  those  who 
opposed  sound  legal  advance  with  such  abandon,  and 
dramatized  this  issue  contrary  to  their  own  best  long¬ 
time  interests,  should  yield. 

I  am  merely  high-spotting  events  and  policies  of  the 
Code  Era  to  keep  the  record  clear  and  also  because,  in 
view  of  subsequent  developments,  we  can  point  to  our 
realistic  and  sound  record  with  pride.  Perhaps,  if  I 
were  a  professional  orator  I  could  pull  my  hair,  wave 
my  arms,  and,  in  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  really 
do  justice  to  the  foresight  and  common  sense  of 
National-American’s  policies  throughout  these  hectic 
and  confused  months.  We  went  as  far  as  we  would 
with  safety  and  were  willing  to  go  further  when  and 
if  actual  experience  warranted  further  action. 


“It  is  certainly  safe  to  say  that  the  Association 
represents  today  in  its  membership,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  the  outstanding  and  able  wholesale  grocers  from 
every  state  in  the  union.  Among  these  representative 
wholesale  grocers  there  are  all  types  and  sizes ;  no  onq 
type  or  no  one  size  dominates  the  affairs  of  the 
Association.  You  will  find  among  its  officers  and 
committee  chairmen  representatives  of  large,  medium, 
and  small  wholesale  grocers  and  representatives  of 
every  type  of  operation  and  every  type  of  market 
which  the  Lord  could  have  imagined  and  some  which 
he  couldn’t.” 

TERRY  SUCCEEDS  GRIGGS— Following  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  his  report,  Mr.  Griggs  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  National-American,  due  to  the  pressure  of  his 
own  business.  He  was  immediately  succeeded  by  T. 
B.  Terry,  of  Evans-Terry  Co.,  Laurel,  Miss.,  who  had 
been  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Terry  was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
old  American  Association  (formerly  the  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association),  and  came  to  Na¬ 
tional-American  with  the  merger  of  the  two  groups 
last  year. 

In  accepting  the  office,  Mr.  Terry  said,  in  part: 
“About  1917  I  began  buying  most  of  the  groceries  for 
my  company.  My  company  was  never  an  association 
member  until  I  became  buyer.  Then  I  realized  how 
important  a  part  association  work  was  to  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  of  our  business  and  I  attended  my  first 
convention  at  Galveston,  of  the  former  Southern 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  which  later  became 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  now  a 
part  of  National  -  American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

“For  a  good  many  years  I  was  a  director  of  the 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  from  the 
State  of  Mississippi.  At  that  time  every  wholesale 
grocer  in  the  State  held  membership  in  the  American 
Association.  Later,  I  was  elected  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  and  upon  the  merger  of  the  National  and 
the  American  associations,  I  was  appointed  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  National-American  where  I 
served  for  a  year.  In  June  of  last  year  at  Chicago  I 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board  of  National- 
American,  a  position  I  have  held  up  to  the  present 
time. 

“I  realize  that  there  are  heavy  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  the  presidency  of  a  national  voluntary 
trade  association,  but  I  am  more  interested  in  the 
opportunities.  Anyone  who  has  been  a  leader  in 
properly  conducted  trade  associations  during  the  past 

(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 

FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY  WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  ket-  WANTED — Two  No.  10  Corn  Shakers.  Must  be  in 
ties,  $150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  good  condition.  Address  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
canning  machinery.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  Celina,  Ohio. 

the  Ozarks,”  Springfield,  Mo.  - 

-  WANTED — Duplex  Pulper.  Must  be  in  good  condi- 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm  tion.  Reply  immediately  with  full  details.  Address 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Box  A-2049  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Zastrow  Retorts,  40"  diameter  72" 
deep  with  process  crates  and  perforated  crate  stands. 
These  are  like  new,  only  being  used  in  three  corn 

packs,  each . $125.00 

1  Little  Giant  Bailing  Press . $25.00 

1  Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V913M 

with  1  H.  P.  motor  attached . $95.00 

1  Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  931M 

belt  driven . $65.00 

1  Century  Motor,  A-C  current  3  H.  P . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 12  upright  %  inch  connection  flexible 
coupling  Tagliabue  Retort  Thermometers  range  170 
to  270.  Have  all  been  tested  and  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Only  reason  for  selling  is  we  have  installed 
reclining  thermometers.  Fuhremann  Canning  Co., 
Appleton,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Motor  driven  Burt  Labeling  Machine 
for  No.  2  cans  A-1  condition. 

1  Knapp  Boxer  No.  2  cans,  good  condition. 

25  Feet  Sprague-Sells  six  inch  Spiral  Conveyor, 
complete  with  galvanized  iron  box  with  cover.  To  be 
used  under  corn  cutters. 

1  Climax  Automatic  Pea  Scales. 

1  Rotary  Corn  and  Pea  Washer  with  Spiral  in  drum. 

1  International  Time  Clock,  fully  automatic,  200 
numbers. 

2  Shaker  Pea  Washers. 

3  Huntley  Viner  Shed  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Small  Air  Compressor,  new. 

2  15  H.  P.  A-C  Motors. 

5  Triumph  Apple  Parers. 

2  John  E.  Smith  Cabbage  Corers. 

1  John  E.  Smith  Kraut  Cutter. 

1  Anderson  Cuber  and  Dicer. 

Address  Box  A-2048  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  Anderson-Barngrover  or  Wonder 
Cooker  for  No.  10  cans.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  have  capacity  of  at  least  240  cans.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  age,  condition,  where  located  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2050  care  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce  Machine. 
One  set  Kook-More  Koils.  Address  Box  A-2052  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Extra  fine  lot  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch 
and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Also  fine  Mar- 
globe  Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seeds.  Plenty  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Stone  also.  Can  ship  by  express  or  deliver 
by  truck.  Write,  phone  or  wire  for  samples  and 
prices.  Shipping  capacity  over  half  million  daily.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed  Beans.  30  bushels  Asgro  String¬ 
less  Green  Pod.  100  bushels  Rogers’  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  Choice  stock  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 
D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Mary¬ 
land  on  tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2035  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have 
had  15  years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing 
other  products,  if  chance  for  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2014 
care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  25  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald - 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Quality 

PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Packed  By 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

August  16th,  1934. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  ever  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
had  a  crop  averaging  2500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

We  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 

Yours  very  truly. 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HI/MOB  HARRY  IMWOLD 

You  too,  will  get  better  quality  results  from  use  of 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader. 

THE  SINCLAIR  SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNERS  SEEDS— 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everythins  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  BRISTOL,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784  151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Will  soon  be  ready.  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aaaociation, 

from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  pticles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  hi.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  |  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


June 2U, 19S5 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Nature  Playing  Strange  Pranks — How  Could  “Junk”  Be  Packed 
in  This  Year  of  Great  Pea  Quality? — What’s  the  Matter  With 

Tri-State  Market  Prices — ^There  Should  Be  No  “Break” 
in  Canned  Foods  Prices — Buck  Up! 

EATHER  PRANKS — If  there  is  any  man  in 
this  industry  who  can  even  remotely  guess 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  canners’  crops 
and  packs,  from  the  freakish  weather  we  have  had 
thus  far  this  season,  he  deserves  the  palm.  In  this 
immediate  locality  ideal  pea  growing  weather  was  the 
rule  up  to  the  middle  of  last  week  (June  13th)  when 
it  turned  scalding  hot  and  dry,  catching  the  Western 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  pea  crops,  but  probably 
very  lightly,  and  possibly  doing  no  damage  at  all.  For 
just  as  it  began  to  look  dangerous,  with  official  temper¬ 
atures  showing  94  degrees  and  “out-in-the-field”  tem¬ 
peratures  of  100  degrees  or  above  by  Tuesday  the 
18th,  there  blew  down  a  cold  blast  from  the  arctic,  with 
heavy  downpours  in  sections,  dropping  the  tempera¬ 
tures  in  a  few  minutes  to  70  and  then  on  down  to  60 
and  into  the  fifties  by  Wednesday  morning.  Peas  once 
more  were  saved.  Planting  and  transplanting  of 
other  crops  have  been  interfered  with,  but  growing 
crops  have  been  helped,  except  local  tomato-plant  beds 
which  have  been  having  a  hectic  time  this  spring,  in 
almost  every  section.  The  intended  tomato  acreage 
has  had  rough  traveling. 

But  turn  to  the  Central  West  and  see  that  deluges 
and  cloudbursts,  rivers  sw'ollen  far  out  of  their  banks, 
with  houses  and  crops  washed  away,  have  succeeded 
the  dust  storms  and  drought  of  the  earlier  spring. 
Read  the  crop  reports  in  this  issue,  which  are  once 
more  numerous  and  generous  this  week,  and  try  to 
picture  in  your  mind  how  crops  and  packs  can  come 
through  this  topsy-turvy  condition.  If  you  can  see 
anything  clearly  in  this,  particularly  if  you  can  see 
any  good  reason  why  any  canner  should  sell  his  pros¬ 
pective  output  at  lower  prices,  as  in  fear  of  an  over¬ 
pack,  you  must  be  a  wizard,  or  “nertz.”  In  olden  days 
they  would  have  read  these  “signs”  as  indicators  of 
coming  calamity. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  pea  price  rumor  of  last  week, 
come  questions:  how  could  any  pea  canner  in  this 
region  have  packed  “junk”;  there  never  before  was 
such  a  general  high  quality  pea  crop;  to  have  gotten 
“junk”  any  canner  would  have  been  compelled  to  de¬ 


liberately  “sweat”  the  peas  by  undue  holding,  for  the 
weather  did  not  produce  any  “junk”?  There  was  never 
any  need  to  rush  the  crop  in ;  they  had  plenty  of  time 
to  handle  it  carefully  and  well;  then  where  did  the 
so-called  “junk”  come  from?  That  pertains  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  ’Shore  pea  crop  and  pack.  Western  Mary¬ 
land  and  Pennsylvania  are  just  now  well  into  their 
pea  packing,  and  had  the  scalding  hot  weather  con¬ 
tinued  they  might  have  run  into  trouble.  Indiana  and 
Ohio  have  started  on  peas,  and  one  report  from  the 
latter  State  says  the  pack  is  all  running  to  fancy.  The 
States  that  will  have  the  real  affect  upon  the  pea  mar¬ 
ket  are  yet  to  start.  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  The 
eyes  of  the  industry  will  be  on  these  for  the  next  two 
weeks  and  continuing  through  all  of  July.  Those 
States,  and  the  others,  will  need  a  late  season  of  ideal 
weather  to  meet  the  predictions  made  about  this  year’s 
pea  pack. 

Stringless  beans,  following  right  behind  peas,  will 
profit  by  or  suffer  from  the  kind  of  weather  peas  get. 
They  look  nice  now,  and  they  can  stand  more  heat  and 
dryness  than  peas,  but  the  weather  for  the  next  month 
will  tell  the  tale. 

As  intimated  the  tomato  growers  are  having  their 
troubles.  There  has  been  too  much  rain  and  coolness 
to  get  the  plants  set  out,  and  many  of  the  plants  have 
gotten  too  large  in  the  beds.  Those  which  have  been 
set  out  are  doing  well  and  some  fields  we  have  seen 
seem  very  far  advanced.  No  one  seems  to  doubt  but 
that  the  big  acreage  intended  will  be  gotten  out,  but 
it  is  not  out  yet,  and  it  is  getting  late.  From  now  on 
plantings  will  have  to  battle  heat  and  lack  of  moisture, 
and  that  is  hard  on  them.  After  good  plant  growth 
has  once  been  attained  heat  and  dryness  do  not  count 
so  much. 

Com  planting  has  been  delayed  from  the  same 
causes,  and  all  depends  upon  the  kind  of  weather  from 
now  on.  Again  old  Dame  Nature  has  the  whole  game 
in  her  hands,  but  if  she  continues  to  distribute  an 
assortment  such  as  she  is  now  dealing  to  the  former 
dust  regions,  and  to  the  Central  West  generally,  the 
guessers  will  be  just  as  wrong  as  they  always  have 
been. 

MARKET  PRICES — ^What’s  the  matter  with  the 
Tri-State  canners  that  they  permit  their  goods  to  be 
sold  at  lower  prices  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country  ? 
On  old  spot  goods,  tomatoes  for  instance,  they  are 
holding  up  fairly  well,  but  are  still  below  other  regions 
who  have  any,  and  apparently  without  good  cause.  But 
on  futures,  and  new  packs,  they  are  way  out  of  line. 
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Of  course  they  have  the  only  supply  of  new  peas  to 
offer,  but  why  cut  the  market  as  they  are  doing?  The 
spot  pea  market  is  bare,  and  new  packs,  especially  of 
the  quality  which  this  year’s  pack  shows,  should  be 
held  well  up  to  old  spot  prices  if  not  above.  That  should 
be  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  early  packing  and 
certainly  of  quality  packing.  Just  because  the  Tri- 
States  have  gotten  a  good  big  pack  is  no  certainty  that 
the  country’s  pea  pack  will  be  a  big  one,  and,  even  if 
it  were,  bare  market  conditions  warrant  full  prices. 
The  canners  are  being  taken  for  a  ride,  and  they  ought 
to  wake  up. 

Then  look  at  the  future  tomato  prices:  this  section 
is  ’way  below  any  other  section  in  the  country.  The 
market-letter  of  a  canner-broker-operator  quotes  2s 
standard  tomatoes,  futures,  at  65c  to  67i/4c  county; 
not  lower  than  67l/^c  Baltimore;  72i/^c  the  Ozarks, 
and  75c  South  Carolina — all  in  one  letter!  Have  our 
tomato  canners  turned  philanthropists?  Have  they  no 
control  over  the  sale  of  their  own  products?  Indiana 
and  other  regions  are  much  higher  than  these  prices. 
The  operators  will  probably  reply  that  this  is  attract¬ 
ing  business  to  this  section ;  but  at  what  a  price  1  And 
to  think  that  the  canners  pay  for  thus  giving  their 
goods  away  1  The  representatives  claim  these  are 
sales.  Yes,  but  there  is  no  “selling”  behind  such.  Any¬ 
one  can  get  rid  of  goods  at  prices  below  the  market. 
If  they  collected  brokerage  or  commission  only  on 
“sales”  they  would  never  get  a  nickle  on  these.  But 
it  is  the  canners’  fault.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
stringless  beans.  They  are  offered  here,  as  futures, 
2s  standard  cut  beans,  at  65c  to  67i/^c  while  Louisiana 
is  selling  new  packed  spots  at  75c.  Even  a  Baltimore 
canner’s  price  list  offers  them  at  70c. 

These  considerations  are  more  to  the  point  than  a 
rehash  of  market  conditions  on  spots,  because  such 
sales  are  in  the  past  and  serve  only  as  guide-posts  for 
the  future.  Buying  has  not  changed  from  its  lethargy, 
for  the  buyers  still  hope  that  there  will  be  a  “break” 
in  prices.  Such  a  break  would  never  happen  if  the 
canners  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  price  their 
goods  properly  and  then  stick  for  the  price,  not  being 
frightened  out  by  any  two-penny  sale  of  some  off- 
quality  goods.  And  they  are  doing  pretty  well  on  the 
spot  market  for  most  items,  and  if  they  did  not,  with 
the  market  as  well  cleaned  up  as  it  is,  when  could  we 
ever  expect  them  to  do  so?  Business  generally,  and 
the  stock  market,  in  particular,  are  showing  steady 
improvement,  and  the  buyers  will  get  over  their  fear, 
and  come  to  realize  that  things  are  getting  better,  not 
worse.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  buying  back¬ 
ing  up  through  this  fear,  and  if  it  ever  starts  to  break 
loose,  the  canners  who  are  now  holding  their  goods 
will  be  glad  they  did  so.  The  jobbers  need  goods;  the 
retailers  are  working  on  bare  shelves;  there  are  still 
great  orders  for  Government  relief  to  be  placed;  the 
seaside  resorts  have  not  yet  been  restocked  for  the 
summer  rush,  the  canners  have  lighter  supplies  than 
ever  known  in  this  industry  before — how  could  the 
situation  be  any  stronger  for  the  canner  who  has 
worth  while  goods  yet  on  hand?  There  has  been  no 
slacking  off  in  consumer  demand  for  canned  foods,  nor 
will  there  be. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Shows  Stronger  Undertone — All  Prices  Firm — Continu¬ 
ance  of  Code  Wage  and  Hour  Provisions  Stabilizing  Prices — 
Heavy  Yield  of  Good  Quality  Peas — Some 
Price  Cutting  on  Peaches. 

New  York,  June  21,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — While  new  business  in  the  spot 
market  did  not  run  into  impressive  totals  this 
week,  the  market  outlook  appeared  to  have  under¬ 
gone  a  change  for  the  better,  and  distributors,  who 
had  turned  thumbs  down  generally  on  canned  foods 
offerings  since  the  termination  of  NRA,  were  showing 
more  of  a  disposition  to  operate.  A  surprising  feature 
of  the  market  has  been  the  continued  firmness  in 
Southern  tomatoes;  the  market  trend  thus  being  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  buyers. 
Insofar  as  new  packs  are  concerned,  little  buying  in¬ 
terest  developed  in  futures. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Notwithstanding  the  general 
bearishness  of  many  canned  foods  buying  organiza¬ 
tions  in  recent  weeks,  it  appears  that  distributors  will 
be  forced  to  come  into  the  market  to  some  extent  at 
least  in  the  near  future.  With  prospects  indicating 
close  to  record  packs  on  some  lines,  jobbers  have  been 
reluctant  to  make  extensive  commitments  on  futures. 
Private  label  jobbers  have  covered  for  their  house 
brands  to  some  extent,  but  additional  contracting  will 
have  to  be  done  to  round  out  assortments  and  brands. 
With  indications  pointing  to  a  general  maintenance  of 
code  wage,  hour  levels,  and  little  change  of  any  drastic 
change  in  trade  practices,  the  price  outlook  for  the 
new  packs  appears  much  more  stable  than  was  the  case 
a  few  weeks  back. 

TOMATOES — Southern  spot  2s  appear  rather  well 
cleared  up,  and  buyers  who  have  come  into  the  market 
for  prompt  shipment  stocks  have  found  85c  per  dozen, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery,  the  prevailing  minimum  on  full  stand¬ 
ards.  Packers  continue  to  offer  futures  at  minimums 
of  40c  for  Is,  65c  for  2s,  92i/2C  for  2I/2S,  $1  for  3s,  and 
$3  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  California  packers  are 
quoting  tomatoes  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of 
90c  for  2I/2S,  standards,  and  $1.40  for  fancy  solid  pack, 
with  10s  quoted  at  $3.15  for  standards  and  $4.25  for 
fancy,  f.  o.  b.  coast.  No  change  is  reported  in  the 
market  situation  in  the  Midwest. 

PEAS — Midwestern  pea  canneries  are  getting  under 
way  this  week,  with  reports  indicating  a  heavy  yield 
of  unusually  good  quality  from  most  canning  sections. 
Prices  hold  steady  and  unchanged  on  spots,  although 
canners  are  expected  to  shade  to  clear  out  their  carry¬ 
over  stocks  to  make  room  for  1935  packs  in  their  ware¬ 
houses.  Southern  canners  have  done  an  exceptionally 
good  volume  on  new  pack  peas  thus  far  in  the  season, 
the  unusually  good  quality  of  this  season’s  pack  having 
aroused  much  favorable  comment.  Canners  are  post¬ 
ing  the  market  at  80c  for  standard  4  sieve  early  June, 
although  some  offerings  are  reported  at  5c  under  that 
figure.  Standard  No.  3  sieve  are  quoted  at  85c  for  2s. 
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CORN — The  market  is  holding  steady  on  both  spots 
and  futures,  at  recent  price  levels.  New  buying  did  not 
come  into  the  market  in  any  large  volume  during  the 
period.  Jobbers  have  placed  a  moderate  amount  of 
business  on  new  pack  fancy  for  their  private  label 
lines,  but  little  buying  of  standards  has  been  reported 
thus  far. 

SOAKED  PEAS — With  the  1935  pea  pack  expected 
to  run  into  exceptionally  large  totals,  soaked  peas  have 
become  virtually  a  dead  item,  insofar  as  this  market 
is  concerned.  Canners  are  quoting  about  55c  per  dozen 
for  No.  2s,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SALMON — While  coast  reports  indicate  a  short  pack 
of  salmon  this  season,  the  trade  does  not  appear  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  outlook.  Current  stocks  are  fairly  large, 
and  prices  are  without  change.  For  prompt  shipment 
from  the  coast,  principal  grades  are  quoted  as  follows : 
Chums,  95c  to  $1;  pinks,  $1  to  $1.10;  reds,  $1.85. 

SARDINES — A  better  demand  for  Maine  sardines 
is  reported  with  the  advent  of  warmer  weather,  and 
cannery  shipments  are  picking  up.  Prices  hold  steady 
and  unchanged.  Tunafish  is  also  coming  in  for  more 
inquiry,  on  both  the  domestic  and  the  imported 
product. 

SUGAR  TAXES — Of  general  interest  to  the  trade 
likewise  at  this  time  is  the  possibility  that  the  Jones- 
Costigan  amendment  to  AAA,  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  NRA,  may  prove  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  would  unquestionably  precipitate  a 
sharp  break  in  sugar  prices,  affecting  distributors  and 
processors’  floor  stocks  of  sugar,  as  well  as  the  market 
for  canned  fruits,  in  the  pack  of  which  sugar  is  an  im¬ 
portant  cost  element.  The  trade  is  endeavoring  to  get 
AAA  to  move  for  an  amendment  to  the  act,  protecting 
sugar  holders  on  their  floor  stocks  in  the  event  of 
termination  of  the  tax. 

PEACHES — Recent  price  cutting  in  cling  peaches 
on  the  part  of  one  or  two  California  sellers  has  created 
a  condition  of  uncertainty  in  this  market.  One  or  two 
of  the  big  local  chains  in  understood  to  have  booked 
a  substantial  volume  of  fancy  2i/4s  clings  at  $1.60, 
New  York,  which  is  under  the  f.  o.  b.  coast  asking 
price  of  other  packers.  While  a  transaction  of  this 
nature  would  not  normally  “make”  the  market,  the 
fact  that  chains  have  come  into  possession  of  these 
peaches  will  probably  force  general  trade  cutting  to 
meet  the  retail  prices  to  be  named  on  these  goods.  A 
break  in  the  retail  market,  naturally,  will  have  reper¬ 
cussions  in  the  jobbing  trade,  and  so  on  back  to  the 
Coast  price  basis  for  this  fruit. 

APRICOTS — Reports  from  California  this  week  in¬ 
dicate  that  ’cots  are  showing  relative  firmness  on 
carryover  stocks,  with  canners  holding  the  market  at 
$1.50  for  standard  21/2S,  $1.75  for  choice,  and  $2.25 
for  fancy.  These  quotations  are  all  those  named  by 
independent  canners,  prices  of  the  packers  of  adver¬ 
tised  brands  being  an  average  of  35c  per  dozen  higher. 

PEARS — Canners  in  some  instances  are  showing  a 
disposition  to  press  the  sale  of  carryover  stocks,  and 
the  market  is  unsettled,  with  a  soft  undertone  predomi¬ 
nating.  For  prompt  shipment,  California  packers 
quote  choice  2i/^s  at  a  minimum  of  $1.60  per  dozen, 
with  fancies  quoted  20c  higher. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Rainfall  in  Illinois  Very  Heavy — Confusion  Prevails  in  General 
Market — Pea  Crop  of  Wisconsin  Suffering  from  Pea  Aphis — 
Corn  Market  Very  Slow — ^Tomatoes  are  Brighter — Cherry 
Market  is  Very  Good — Comments  on  NRA 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  21,  1935. 

HE  WEATHER — Rain  and  then — more  rain.  That 
is  what  this  district  has  been  subjected  to  prac¬ 
tically  every  day  for  the  past  two  weeks  or  more. 
In  one  section  of  Illinois,  near  Bloomington,  some  15 
square  nflles  of  farmland  were  inundated.  The  rain¬ 
falls  of  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  were  particularly 
heavy. 

GENERAL  MARKET — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
report  the  present  condition  of  the  market,  applied 
both  to  spots  as  well  as  new  packing.  The  reason  is — 
confusion  prevails.  The  majority  of  buyers  are  fed 
up  with  the  idea  that  packs  generally  are  going  to  be 
excessive  this  year  and  that  lower  prices  are  bound  to 
result.  They  have  seen  it  happen  in  peas  and  are  just 
scared  that  it  will  happen  in  many  other  items  of  the 
canned  food  line.  Business  generally  is  quiet  and  the 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  seems  most  pronounced. 

PEAS — On  the  old  theory  that  where  there  is  smoke, 
there  must  be  fire,  it  looks  as  if  the  Wisconsin  pea  pack 
is  in  for  some  trouble.  Pea  aphis  has  been  reported 
from  all  the  pea  districts  of  the  Badger  State.  Some 
claim  that  it  was  never  known  before  to  have  this 
infestation  two  weeks  before  a  pack  started.  A  news¬ 
paper  clipping  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  is  quoted: 

“Pea  lice  is  not  only  in  pea  fields  but  in  alfalfa  and 
sweet  clover  and  is  so  severe  that  county  agents  are 
advising  farmers  to  disk  under  the  fields  most 
affected.” 

That’s  a  tough  break  for  the  farmer,  plowing  under 
pea  fields  particularly  where  he  has  a  substantial  in¬ 
vestment  in  seed  for  every  acre  planted. 

Our  jobbers  are  quite  disturbed  over  the  unexpected 
decline  on  new  pack  peas  from  Maryland.  Eastern 
peas  have  been  offered  here  as  low  as  70c,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  which  would  mean  80c  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago  and  one  report  has  it  that  an  Ohio  canner  sold 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  85c,  f.  0.  b.  his 
station.  The  only  volume  business  that  has  been  passed 
is  on  No.  1  tins  and  No.  10  tins  for  quick  shipment 
as  soon  as  packed  from  Northern  Illinois  plants. 

Credit  must  be  given  the  Wisconsin  canners  in  that 
they  have  not  as  yet  become  panicky  and  the  trade  at 
large  hope  they  won’t. 

CORN — Several  buyers  have  commented  on  that 
part  of  the  National  Canners  Association’s  bulletin 
of  June  10th  which  showed: 

Total  shipments  August  1,  1934,  to  June  1,  1935 — 
11,000,000  cases.  Total  shipments  August  1,  1933,  to 
June  1,  1934 — 10,500,000  cases. 

This  would  give  the  impression  that  consumption 
was  running  on  an  even  keel  for  those  two  years.  Then 
the  question  was  asked — what  will  a  pack  of  around 
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15  to  18  million  cases  do  to  market  prices  this  year? 
Well,  the  best  way  to  answer  that  is — write  out  your 
own  ticket. 

Spot  corn  continues  in  listless  way  with  little  or 
nothing  doing.  No.  2  standard  corn  is  still  available 
at  95c  Chicago. 

TOMATOES — The  spot  market  was  enlivened  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week  by  one  of  the  large  chains  stepping 
in  and  purchasing  No.  2  tin  standards  at  95c,  f.  o.  b. 
Indiana  cannery.  There  are  mighty  few  left  even  at 
that  basis  now.  No.  2i/^  tins  are  still  available  at 
around  $1.20  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  cannery.  A  few 
No.  10  tins  are  also  quoted  at  $4. 

Future  tomatoes  have  not  been  sought  by  our  local 
trade  and  canners  generally  are  not  pushing  sales. 
It  looks  like  a  weaker  market,  however,  when  the 
East  comes  in  and  quotes  No.  2  standards  at  65c,  f.  o.  b. 
factory,  shipment  when  packed,  etc. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  red  cherry  canners  claim 
this  item  is  in  the  best  position  for  many  years.  From 
the  standpoint  of  distributors’  stocks  of  No.  2  and 
No.  10  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries,  that  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  statement.  Much  pressure  is  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  canners  to  pay  the  growers  3c  per  pound 
in  which  event  the  canner  would  have  to  have  not  less 
than  $5.50  for  the  No.  10s.  There  is  stiff  resistance 
on  the  part  of  buyers  against  such  a  high  level,  high 
at  least  in  comparison  with  the  market  of  the  past 
couple  of  years.  Little  or  no  business  has  been  booked 
in  the  Chicago  market  on  1935  packing.  Some  New 
York  State  canners  are  quoting  futures: 

6  10  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (water)  at  $4.25, 
24  2  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  (water)  at  92V2C, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  Michigan  canners 
will  soon  be  quoting  at  practically  a  like  level. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  BERRIES— Opening  prices 
by  the  leading  factors  in  Washington  and  Oregon  on 
Cuthbert  reds  and  strawberries  resulted  in  some  busi¬ 
ness  being  booked  here,  particularly  in  the  fancy 
grades.  Prices  on  Cuthbert  opened  up  considerably 
higher  than  last  year  and  the  buyers  purchased  in  a 
very  gingerly  manner.- 

PINEAPPLE — The  new  prices  that  appeared  on 
this  market  last  week  were  accepted  in  a  cheerful 
manner  by  the  trade.  The  large  selling  items  like  No. 
10  fancy  crushed,  etc.,  remain  at  the  same  levels  that 
have  prevailed  for  some  months.  The  advances  were 
only  on  the  family  packages  and  then,  only  slight  ad¬ 
vances. 

NRA — Here’s  what  the  NRA  that  was  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  did  for  the  independent  retail  grocer: 

First — Increased  their  business  in  1934,  11  per  cent. 
This  is  the  largest  gain  recorded  by  any  type  of  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  food  line  during  that  year  and  should 
itself  be  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Codes  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  behalf  of  the  independent  merchants  of 
the  country. 

Second — The  year  1934  saw  a  12-year  record  low 
established  in  bankruptcies  among  retail  grocers. 

And  still  they  say  the  NRA  hurt  the  little  fellow. 

JUST  A  SLIGHT  ERROR — In  this  column  of  your 
June  10th  issue,  Mr.  Judge,  appeared  under  the  cap¬ 
tion — The  Copeland  Food  Bill,  the  following  report: 


“It  was  a  real  surprise  to  the  Chiacgo  Trade 
to  learn  on  Thursday  last  that  the  new  Pure  Food 
Law  had  passed  the  Senate.” 

Another  trade  paper  serving  the  industry,  but  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago,  had  this  to  say  about  it  in  their  issue 
of  June  15th: 

“Amusing  it  was  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
industry’s  trade  papers  a  few  days  ago  and  read 
that  it  was  a  real  surprise  to  the  Chicago  trade  to 
learn  on  Thursday  last  that  the  new  Pure  Food 
Law  had  passed  the  Senate.  The  publication  was 
dated  June  10th.  The  last  Thursday  referred  to 
was  June  6th,  etc.,  etc.” 

Then  this  same  paper  attempts  to  throw  boquets  at 
itself,  anent  its  large  circulation.  Unfortunately  for 
its  editor,  he  referred  only  to  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
the  Canning  Trade  and  not  the  date  of  your  Chicago 
correspondent’s  report.  How  careless  of  its  editor — 
and  now  some  of  the  local  trade  are  wondering  if  like 
carelessness  didn’t  prevail  when  the  boquets  were 
thrown. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Closed  Season  on  Shrimp  Went  Into  Effect  June  15 — Gulf 
Shrimp  May  be  Canned  During  Next  45  Days — Beans  are  of 
Superior  Quality,  and  Weather  Has  Been  Favorable  for  Crop — 
Relief  Canneries  Have  Started  Operations — Large 
Demand  for  Canned  “Frog  Legs” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  21,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of 
shrimp  went  into  effect  on  June  15  in  this  section 
and  no  shrimp  will  be  allowed  to  be  caught  in  the 
waters  of  the  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  for  the  next  forty-five  days  to  come  or 
longer. 

The  conservation  department  of  these  states  stop 
the  trawling  of  shrimp  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  order 
to  allow  the  shrimp  to  spawn  and  also  to  protect  the 
baby  shrimp.  It  is  a  very  good  law  and  one  that  should 
by  rigidly  enforced. 

Under  the  circumstances,  if  there  are  any  shrimp 
to  be  canned  in  the  next  forty-five  days,  they  will  have 
to  be  caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  outside  of  the  three- 
mile  limit.  Every  state  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  or  ocean  within  three  miles  of  its 
shore,  therefore,  shrimp  boats  will  have  to  go  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  the  Gulf  now  to  catch  shrimp, 
and  as  the  waters  are  too  deep  at  this  distance  and 
the  hazards  of  squalls  too  great,  there  is  not  usually 
much  fishing  being  done  in  the  Gulf,  except  under  most 
favorable  weather  conditions. 

The  conservation  law  stops  the  catching  of  shrimp 
for  canning  purpose,  but  allows  the  fishermen  to  trawl 
in  the  bays  for  the  raw  market,  limiting  them  to  fifty 
pounds  per  day,  thus  the  shrimp  are  not  altogether 
protected,  as  they  are  being  disturbed  right  along. 
We  need  to  know  more  of  the  habits  of  the  shrimp  in 
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order  to  pass  conservation  laws  that  will  really  protect 
them  and  hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  soon 
help  us  out  in  this. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  as  good  as  can 
be  expected  under  existing  conditions  and  it  moves  in 
spurts. 

It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  buyers  at  this  time 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  weaken  the 
market,  but  the  price  is  holding  up  fairly  firm. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

BEANS — The  canning  of  snap  beans  is  still  going 
on,  but  it  won’t  be  long  before  it  ends,  as  the  season  is 
fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  of  superior  quality 
and  as  the  weather  has  been  favorable,  the  pack  moved 
very  well  and  a  quality  pack  in  every  respect  has  been 
turned  out. 

No  big  volume  of  business  is  being  booked  now  on 
beans,  but  this  is  the  case  with  all  commodities,  yet  if 
any  other  vegetable  pack  moves  heavily,  beans  will  be 
sure  to  do  so  also,  because  they  rank  in  consumption 
pretty  close  to  any  of  the  other  staple  vegetable 
varieties. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2  and  $3.50 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

RELIEF  VEGETABLE  PACK — The  relief  can¬ 
neries  of  this  section  have  gotten  off  to  an  early  start 
this  season  and  they  have  been  busy  for  a  month 
putting  up  cabbage  and  snap  beans. 

Miss  Jane  Yarbrough,  home  demonstration  agent,  in 
her  monthly  report  to  ^uburn  states  that  the  local 
relief  administration  at  Greenville,  Alabama,  canned 
14,000  containers  of  string  beans  and  shredded  80,000 
pounds  of  cabbage  for  sour  kraut  during  the  month. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Other  Industries  Striving  for  Retention  of  Feature  Code 
Provisions — Fruit  Crop  Prospects  Light — High  Canning  Fruit 
Prices — Pineapple  Prices  Named — Fish  Canners  Agree  to  Con¬ 
tinue  Code  Wages — Peach  Agreement  Awaits  Approval — Dr. 
Cruess  Urges  Wider  Ripe  Olive  Distribution. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  21,  1935. 

ACKING  FEATURE  CODE  PROVISION  —  The 
step  taken  by  the  Canners’  League  of  California, 
immediately  following  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  voiding  NRA,  in  recommending 
that  members  make  no  changes  in  code  requirements 
as  to  hours,  wages  or  trade  practices,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  similar  action  in  many  other  lines.  The  re¬ 
tailers  of  San  Francisco,  through  twenty-eight  trade 
organizations,  including  the  Retail  Grocers  Association 
of  San  Francisco,  have  launched  a  campaign  for  the 
retention  of  the  outstanding  features  of  NRA  and  are 
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making  use  of  newspaper  advertising  space  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  public.  The  proposal  that  Congress 
be  given  power  to  regulate  intrastate  commerce,  as 
well  as  interstate  commerce,  is  raising  a  great  howl 
in  some  quarters,  however,  and  the  old  question  of 
State’s  rights  is  being  argued  pro  and  con.  In  our  new 
crime  provisions  the  federal  government  is  stepping 
right  into  what  has  heretofore  been  considered  the 
exclusive  business  of  the  State.  No  one  seems  to  com¬ 
plain,  unless  it  be  the  criminal  himself.  Who  would 
complain  at  a  similar  provision  for  business?  That 
answer  is  easy. 

FRUIT  CROPS — The  Federal-State  crop  reporting 
service  has  brought  out  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
California  fruits  as  of  June  1,  indicating  that  the 
previous  report  of  light  crops  of  most  varieties  needs 
little  revision.  Apples  promise  77  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop,  ample  for  anticipated  requirements.  A  crop  of 
191,000  tons  of  apricots  is  in  sight,  as  against  a  crop 
of  139,000  tons  last  year.  This  output  is  considered 
light,  however.  The  crop  is  ripening  much  later  than 
usual  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  but  13 
cars  had  been  shipped  up  to  June  5,  as  compared  with 
224  cars  a  year  ago.  The  cherry  crop  promises  to 
amount  to  about  17,000  tons  and  harvesting  and  can¬ 
ning  is  under  way.  The  fig  crop  promises  to  be  a  good 
one  and  olives  will  be  a  better  crop  than  in  1934.  The 
output  of  cling  peaches  is  placed  at  273,000  tons  and 
that  of  freestones  at  143,000  tons,  both  well  below  the 
average  of  recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  182,000 
tons  of  pears  will  be  harvested,  the  smallest  crop  since 
1927.  The  plum  crop  is  estimated  at  42,000  tons,  the 
smallest  since  1929. 

CANNING  FRUIT  PRICES— With  growers  asking 
from  $60  to  $75  a  ton  for  apricots  and  $35  to  $40  a 
ton  for  cling  peaches  it  is  small  wonder  that  responsible 
canners  are  holding  back  on  the  naming  of  future 
prices.  Those  interested  in  stabilizing  the  business 
suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  some  plan 
for  a  more  uniform  scale  of  prices  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  high  prices  of  canned  fruit  following  a 
year  of  short  crops  can  easily  wipe  out  the  demand 
built  up  by  years  of  effort-  on  a  basis  of  reasonable 
prices.  While  crops  this  year  lack  much  of- being  of 
record  proportions  there  is  no  real  scarcity  of  any 
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CROP  REPORTS 

(jCoutinued  from  page  12) 

BAYFIELD,  WIS.,  June  14,  1935 — Stringless  Green 
and  Wax:  Acreage  about  the  same  as  usual;  just  start¬ 
ing  to  come  through  the  ground.  Season  has  been 
favorable  except  that  it  is  later  than  last  year. 

BEETS 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  12,  1935— Will  plant 
about  June  20th;  about  60  acres.  If  the  present  AAA 
amendments  are  made  law  as  proposed  by  the  New 
Squealers  and  Wallace  becomes  Maharajah  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  we  doubt  if  we  would  turn  a  wheel. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1935— Considerably 
more  than  normal  trouble  is  being  experienced  by  all 
growers  in  this  section  with  worms. 

.SPINACH 

SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  June  13,  1935— Spring  pack 
sold  out.  Pack  about  one-third  of  expectations.  Fall 
pack  quoted  at  70  cents  for  2s’. 

CABBAGE 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1935— For  Kraut:  Setting 
well  under  way,  but  about  10  days  later  than  a  normal 
year.  Stand  in  the  field  already  set  appears  to  be  85 
to  90  per  cent.  The  supply  of  plants  seems  to  be 
plentiful,  but  it  is  too  early  to  indicate  the  acreage  as 
compared  to  last  year.  Believe  it  will  be,  perhaps,  a 
little  short  of  last  year. 

CARROTS 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1935 — Considerable 
trouble  is  being  experienced  by  all  growers  in  this 
section  with  worms. 

FRUIT 

EAST  JORDAN,  MICH.,  June  12,  1935— Straw¬ 
berries:  Due  to  cold  weather  and  no  rain  for  about 
seven  weeks,  crop,  if  any,  will  be  short. 

Cuthbert  Red  Raspberries :  Expect  good  crop  if  we 
get  rain. 

Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries :  Heavy  crop  of  blossoms ; 
looks  like  normal  crop  here.  Some  damage  reported 
in  Wisconsin ;  heavy  damage  in  Central  Michigan.  If 
weather  is  favorable  expect  to  see  about  the  same,  or 
possibly  a  little  larger  pack  than  last  year,  based  on 
late  reports. 
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THE  PEA  APHIS 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

If  during  severe  outbreaks  of  the  pea  aphis  this  in¬ 
sect  were  the  only  factor  that  need  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  deciding  as 
to  the  real  value  of  such  a  control  measure  as  dusting. 
When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  in  addition  to  the 
aphis  infestation  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  yield  may 
be  directly  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other  factors 
operating  singly  or  in  combination,  such  as  drouth,  hot 
weather,  diseases,  lack  of  fertility,  root  rots,  and  so  on, 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  in  many  cases  even  perfect  con¬ 
trol  of  the  aphis  could  never  be  expected  to  insure  a 
profitable  return.  Where  growing  conditions  generally 
are  favorable  and  the  pea  aphis  is  the  only  limiting 
factor,  dusting  with  high  per  cent  nicotine  dusts  may 
well  be  found  a  profitable  undertaking  if  the  work  is 
intelligently  carried  out.  It  must  be  obvious,  however, 
that  unless  a  great  deal  of  care  and  discrimination  is 
used,  not  only  in  the  actual  operation  itself  but  also 
in  the  timing  of  the  applications  and  in  determining 
what  fields  should  not  be  treated,  such  a  program  is 
likely  to  be  disappointing  and  unprofitable  to  both  the 
canner  and  the  grower. 

WITH  CANNED  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

(  Continued  from  page  ij  ) 

few  years  is  familiar  with  the  tremendously  construc¬ 
tive  work  that  has  been  done  and  certainly  all  thought¬ 
ful  observers  appreciate  the  added  responsibilities  now 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  staple  and  rightly  led 
trade  association.  Literally  there  is  no  other  effective 
forum  for  the  discussion  and  solution  of  vital  mutual 
problems.  Not  only  merchants,  but  the  Government 
itself  would  be  at  a  loss  in  conferring  and  developing 
constructive  plans  if  there  were  no  trade  associations 
such  as  National-American.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  ^ven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  St  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.’*  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2^i(i . 

Large,  No.  2*4 . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2% .  2.60 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00 

Medium.  No.  2 . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  SQ .  ....... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.66 

t'Sies 

2.To 


RAKED  BEANSt 

18  cz . 

No.  2Vi  . 

No.  10  . 


.421^. 
.80  . 
2.76  , 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .76  t.77% 


Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...........  .80  ...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10..., . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 


LIMA  BBANSt  (F,  O,  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.26  tl-BO 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  tl.35 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  AVhite . 86  . 

No.  10  .  4.26 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 76  t.80 

No.  10  .  3.76  4.26 

Soaked,  No.  2 . . 

BEETSt 


Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2>4 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Sliced.  No.  2^! .  1-20  . 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2................~...  .76  ...... 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.60  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ...... 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 


CORNt 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ......  ...». 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.17^,^ . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  ..... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.02%tl.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


HOMlNYt 


Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60 - 

No.  2%  . 70  _ 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 


Standard,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2................. . . 

No.  10  . . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS$  (new  pack) 


No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38.... 
No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.... 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s., 
PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2h^.. _ .... 

No.  S  . . . 

No.  10  _ 


.76  _ 

S.76  _ 

.80 _ 

4.26 _ 


1.40 

1.36 


.66  . 

1.30  . 

1.06  . 

.90  tl.lO 
.80  tl.OO 

4.76  . 

4.60  . 

4.00  . 


.76 


2!76  Zl... 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2„ . . . . 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  3  . . .  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  _ 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  . 

No.  214  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  3  _  _  _ 

No.  10  .  3.26  t3.40 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard.  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  13.26 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . .  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  „».... 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2l^  . 

No.  3  .  1.00 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.20 

F\  O.  B.  Factory .  1.15 

No.  10  .  3.76 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.07%., 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.06 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.40  *3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


.86 

*.85 

1.00 

*.95 

*3.00 

.55 

.56 

.90 

.85 

1.20 

1.15 

3.76 

3.65 

.60 

*.52% 

.45 

.82%  .82% 

.80 

*.82% 

1.06 

1.07% . 

1.06 

3.60 

3.40 

*3.60 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings... 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 

No.  10  . . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

.viichigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10_ . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa..  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  water....„._ . 

No.  2,  Preserved.......-....^...., 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2„„ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


.66 

4.50 


4.60 


.76  _ 

1.00  . 

3.60  . 


3.36’  t3.’60 
'3."90  1’.'.’.’.'.’.’ 
2.60  tl.90 


5.00 


6.60  *6.60 


4.76  . 

.  *2.00 

.  *2.20 

.  *2.36 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6 ..: . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 


.60  . 

1.12%*1.00 

3.60  . 

.66  _ 

.76  . . 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEARS* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  *1.60 

Fancy  .  *1.80 

Choice  .  2.00  *1.60 

Standard.  No.  10 .  6.75  *6.50 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  *1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.76  +1.46 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  *1.76 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

SMonds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . .  . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  ........  ........ 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  *6.60 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% _  2.26  *1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  *1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  *1.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.......... . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  *6.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 .  . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ’’’ . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . Z.’.Z'. 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  *2.36 

No.  10s  .  8.60  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.26  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  *2.00 

No.  2,  10-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.90  *2.16 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *1.76 


OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.06 

8  oz .  1.85  . 

10  oz .  2.10  *2.10 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.80  *1.80 

Flat,  No.  % .  *2.86 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.42%*1.30 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.66  *1.60 

Flat,  No.  % . - .  1.17%*1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%*1.00 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.92%*2.76 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.86  _ 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.00  *.96 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%*1.26 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  *1.10 

Wet.  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  *1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  *3.26 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  *3.60 

%  ()il.  Tomato,  Carton . 

Va,  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  *3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.86  *2.86 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  2.96  ....... 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  ViS  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.66  . 

,  Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.85  ........ 

Blue  Fin,  Is- . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy.................... .  4.66  ....... 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy..— 7.30 
Yellow,  Is  _  13.66  - 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 
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The  brand  on  the 
shelf — if  brightly 
packaged — reaches 
over  the  shoulders 
of  busy  clerks  and  makes  its  appeal  direct 
to  Mrs.  Consumer. 


THAT  LOOKS 
NICE...rLLTRYIT 


For  labels  that  sell  all  along  the  line, 
you  can  rely  on  "U  S". 


variety.  High  prices  will  only  curtail  consumption  and 
will  make  it  that  much  more  difficult  to  care  for  nor¬ 
mal  crops  in  the  years  to  come.  Many  canners  believe 
that  $30  should  be  the  top  price  to  be  considered  for 
peaches  and  $40  a  ton  for  apricots. 

APRICOTS — Some  packers  are  offering  1935  apri¬ 
cots  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  for  No.  21/^  standards,  and 
$1.75  for  choice.  The  larger  packers  have  not  come 
out  with  opening  lists  and  none  are  expected  until  the 
canning  season  is  well  under  way  and  costs  are  defi¬ 
nitely  known.  From  the  Northwest  comes  word  that 
there  are  offerings  of  future  prunes  at  $1.15  for  fancy 
and  $1.05  for  choice. 

PINEAPPLE — Under  date  of  June  12,  packers  of 
Hawaiian  pineapple  came  out  with  a  new  price  list  for 
shipment  not  later  than  September  30,  1935.  The  new 
list  shows  an  increase  of  5c  a  dozen  on  the  No.  2  tall 
fancy  and  standard  crushed,  and  an  increase  of  21/2C  on 
the  buffet  sizes  of  all  items  of  sliced  and  crushed. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

303  Beech  Street  52-C  East  19th  Street  403  Cross  Street 


A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country's  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  Liberal  Loans  on  stored  merchandise. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Full  information  upon  request. 


THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
SCRANTON  219  Vine  Street  PENNSYLVANIA 


SALMON — Despite  the  fact  that  the  world  pack  of 
canned  salmon  in  1934  was  the  largest  on  record,  with 
an  output  of  12,243,000  cases,  the  market  is  in  good 
shape,  with  the  higher  grades  especially  firm.  What¬ 
ever  weakness  there  is,  is  in  pinks,  with  offerings  again 
posted  at  $1  a  dozen.  The  larger  operators  are  finding 
little  trouble  in  moving  featured  brands  at  $1.05.  In¬ 
ventory  figures  reveal  the  fact  that  551,070  cases  of 
salmon  were  moved  in  May,  making  a  total  of  2,439,653 
cases  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  1,743,026  cases  for  the  same  period  in  1934. 
A  total  of  1,704,163  cases  remain  unsold  at  the  close 
of  May. 

AGREE  TO  CODE  WAGES— The  California  Fish 
Canners’  Association,  through  Archie  E.  Ekdale,  at¬ 
torney,  has  wired  President  Roosevelt,  as  follows: 
“Southern  California  fish  canners,  packing  tuna,  mack¬ 
erel  and  sardines,  by  unanimous  consent  and  as  their 
contribution  to  recovery,  have  pledged  themselves  to 
continue  present  conditions  of  employment  and  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  former  NRA  wage  scales.  They 
will  be  continued  until  Japanese  competition  forces 
other  action.” 

PEACH  AGREEMENT — A  proposed  California 
canning  peach  marketing  agreement  awaits  Federal 
approval,  following  its  drafting  by  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  assembled  at  Sacramento.  The  agreement  is 
much  the  same  as  those  followed  in  recent  years. 

BOOST  RIPE  OLIVES— Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess,  professor 
of  fruit  technology  at  the  University  of  California,  is 
an  enthusiast  over  the  merits  of  ripe  olives  as  a  food 
product  and  suggests  that  California  olive  growers 
should  work  for  a  wider  distribution  of  their  product. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  State’s  output  of  canned 
olives  is  consumed  in  California,  he  says.  The  fruit 
products  division  of  the  University  has  cooperated 
with  the  industry  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  of 
pickling  and  packing  olives  and  the  product  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  wholesome  and  safe. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Dericea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machinea.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co..  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  . 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors, 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

UUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  Pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolia,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


L 


BURNERS,  OH.  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Mntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hemetl^ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Cprp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syraping  Mach. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Ine..  Baltimore^  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Geperators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Ekiuipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyon. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  LabelinK. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE.  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  6.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


SEEDS,  Canners’,  Ail  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machineo, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapnuin  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Bag. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetobles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Ssi 
Tanks,  Wood. 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 


Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

DRAIN 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compression  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 


Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


■I  manufacturers  of 

^  TIN  CANS 

^^APACITYSOO  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
_ main  office  ' 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


The  RUSH*TIME  Word  about  CANS 
•  •with  Ripe  Crops  at  your  Door! 

ANSWERED  HERE 
with  SERVICE 

Can  -  Making  *  Can  Shipments 


Technical  Advice  •  Mechanical  Support 


Al  Ihe  START  of  a  NEW  SEASON  plan  for  ihe 
perfect  pack  and  a  full-lime  canning  schedule. 


IT'S  A 

NATIONAL  • 
CAN 


CANS • ON  TIME 

From  Strategic  Points! 


IT’S  A 

NATIONAL 

CAN 

• 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Inc.’ 

FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

One  of  America's  Largest  Ganmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BAL’nMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE  .811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


